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Statue of Lafayette, erected in Paris. 
P. Wayland Bartlett, Sculptor. Theodore Hastings, Architect. 
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NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. r 


The Marquis de Lafayette was born | 
September 6, 1757. 
Monument”’ to him is pictured on the front cover. 
It will be remembered that most of the money 
needed to erect this fine equestrian statue—which 
is to stand in the court of the Louvre, at Paris— | 
was contributed by the school children of the 
United States. ‘The “sketch-model” of the statue | 
was dedicated July 4, 1900, American day at the 

-aris Exposition. The completed bronze will | 
probably not be unveiled for a year or more. 
Mr. Paul Wayland Bartlett, a Boston sculptor 
long resident in France, declared his purpose, | 
when the commission was tendered him, to make | 
this statue “worthy of Lafayette and of the 
Louvre,”’ and it would be hard indeed to better 
his conception of the youth of nineteen who so | 
generously offered his sword to the cause of | 
liberty. 


Proudly, even gleefully, as befits a dis- | 


coverer, a man in North Stonington, Connecticut, 
declares that he has found a way to keep young 
roosters from crowing. Around the chicken’s 
neck he slips a rubber band, not so tight as to 
cause choking, but tight enough to make its 
presence known when the throat-muscles are 
expanded. After a rooster has tried a few times 
to lift up his voice in song, and felt that myste- 
rious clutch at his windpipe, he gives up the 
attempt to crow and devotes himself to-eating, 
sleeping and growing fat. As for city folks who 
happen to be staying in the neighborhood, they, 
too, sleep better. 


It had been supposed that the gipsy-moth 
was confined to Massachusetts, but recently 
a colony covering five acres was found in 
Providence, so that it falls to Rhode Island 
also to undertake those heart-breaking and costly 
attempts at extermination with which the people 
of the larger state have become so familiar. 
Thus Rhode Islanders deserve a double dose of 
sympathy. The amazing feature of the new 
development is the contention of Providence 
entomologists that the moth was “wilfully trans- 
ported” thither by some person or persons who 
expected to be employed to destroy the colonies. 

A widow and her stepdaughters, 
members of an old and wealthy family which 
had been for eight years embroiled in bitter feud, 
knelt together during a recent revival, at the 
altar of a church in Stratford, Connecticut, and 
asked that the congregation pray that the friend- 
ship just established might be strong and perma- 
nent. Moved by the stirring services, they had 
put an end to all their lawsuits and adjusted all 
their personal differences. Many persons ask, 
more or less skeptically, whether revivals serve a 
salutary purpose, although the fact is that no 
such general question can be answered by a 
bare “tyes” or “no.”” This incident records one 
immediate and tangible result. 

The right of a drunken man to make himself 
obnoxious to decent people seems to be conceded 
by many persons who have charge of public 
conveyances. Passengers generally take a dif- 
ferent view, and a prominent business man of 
Worcester has just received confirmation of his 
opinion in the form of a check for five hundred 
dollars. This public-spirited citizen was abused 
and finally assaulted in a railroad car by a 
drunken fellow whom the conductor refused to 
put off the train—because, forsooth, he had not 
seen the assault committed. The Worcester man 
set his teeth, travelled with his assailant to/ 
Boston, there had him arrested and fined for 
intoxication, and then, since the railroad hesitated 
to prosecute the fellow for assault, sued the 
railroad—which was very glad indeed to com- 
promise. Here was a notable victory for decency, 
and one that will bear frequent repetition. 


are vested with police powers, and that, when 
they fail to restrain a drunken man or any other 


rowdy, the responsibility for his misdeeds falls | 


directly upon the railroad itself. 

The tramp is not a modern institution. As 
early as the year 1376, the British House of 
Commons debated the treatment of “ sturdy 
rogues” who could but would not work, and 
wandered in bands from place to place, commit- 
ting many depredations. One questions, however, 
whether the vagabonds of the fourteenth century 
were any bolder than those of the twentieth 
century are. A farmer in Kennebec County, | 
Maine, found eight tramps in his barn, the other | 
day, and when he expressed a natural distaste | 
to sheltering that kind of live stock they ordered | 
him off his own premises and threatened to burn 
his buildings if he “told on’? them. ‘To be sure 
the rascals ran away before the farmer and his 
neighbors had armed themselves and returned ; 
but even if the frowzy octet had waited and had | 
been arrested, what punishment would they have 
had to endure? Merely a few days’ free board | 
and lodging. Possibly if such vagrants knew 


that they would be put at work, real work, on 
the roads, under a rigorous overseer, they would | 


The “School Children’s | 


It | 
ought to be widely known that railroad conductors | 
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lay out their routes a little differently. It is 
observable that the veterans among them give a 
wide berth to Southern towns and cities that 
maintain a chain-gang and a rock-pile. 

That singular genius, Rudyard Kip- 

ling, who writes with a whitewash brush and 

| a megaphone, pictured a perilous voyage, once, 
in his “Ballad of the Bolivar’”’ He might very 
properly set his implements at work, now, on the 
| good schooner Angler, eighty-eight tons net 
| register. Her master, who is also her owner, 
| sailed her alone, a few weeks ago, from Quincy, 
| Massachusetts, to Calais, Maine, where they 
loaded on a hundred thousand feet of lumber. 
Then, nobody wanting to ship, the bold captain 
| took a philosophical view of the matter, hitched 
‘up his trousers, and sailed her back again. 

It would need three or four men to handle a 
vessel of that size in an emergency, and the old 
| salts alongshore shake their heads at the Angler 
| and talk about “blind luck.”” But what would 

they and Mr. Kipling say of the new schooner 
| Ella M. Goodwin of Gloucester, which recently 
|came back from her maiden trip with three 
| hundred and twenty-two thousand pounds of 
| codfish? That was the largest catch of the season, 
and yielded more than ten thousand five hundred 
| dollars, establishing a new Gloucester record for 





ground. The Goodwin’s captain is a lucky 
man, too, his neighbors affirm, but it takes some- 
thing more than luck to do these things, and if 
ever Mr. Kipling writes a sequel to “Captains 
Courageous”’ it will be worth his while to get 
acquainted with these captains, and tell us how 
the masterful men arise. 


fy 


DARK DAYS IN THE “BRIG.” 
Stanton King made his first acquaintance with 
the sea when he was twelve years old, and since 
then has followed a sailor’s life, with all its 
excitement and hardships. His experiences, as 
recounted in “ Dog-Watches at Sea,’ will hardly 


& 


repeating them. 

During his early days on a man-of-war he 
was court-martialed for some misconduct, and 
sentenced to be confined for thirty days in double 
irons in the “brig,” with a diet of bread and 
water. The “brig” was really a cell about six 
feet square, its four sides made of iron plate, in 
which were holes about the size of a finger, 

which the air was admitted. Unhappily 
for dise wy the members of the crew usually 
contrived to relieve any of their number who 
ha ae ‘y be confined there. 

h a hole in the iron ag says the 
aster, a strips of meat, bananas, figs and other 
dainties were passed by the saoohal 8 shipmates. 
An apprentice took a condensed milk can, bored 
a hole in the side near the bottom, and soldered 
the end of a tin flute to the hole. This unique 


During the evening hours of recreation, while 
most of the men were on deck, the tube of the 
funnel would be inserted into my cell, and I 
would receive all the tea and coffee I wanted. 
Long, thin sa were purchased from the 
bum men, and the end of a boiled one would 
be ee th h the hole to me. 
Hand over I would haul it in. 

One evening the sentry saw the tail-end of 
a@ sausage disappearing through the hole. He 
thought it a snake, and made a cut for it with his 
bayonet. ‘l'o his surprise, he had a few inches 
of re. The joke was so immense he was 
convu with laughter. 

He was a good-natured fellow and knew he 
was observed y only a few of us, so that he was 
in no danger of being detected in not reporting 
us. Sometimes the sentries were lenient, for 
they, like us, might be incarcerated for some 
slig it misconduct. 

A man is not a criminal because he is confined 
in chains or in the brig on a man-of-war. For a 
slight offense that would go unnoticed in civil 
life, an enlisted man is ouskeanel to such punish- 
ment. I have seen a chain-gang of fourteen men 
|on the berth deck. Some were the best men in 
the ship, but had overstayed liberty or committed 
some petty misdemeanor. 
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CHIVALRY IN SMALL PACKAGES. 


The true spirit of chivalry, which unhappily is 
not so common as might be wished, is well 
| exemplified by a little incident recorded by the 
| Denver Times. A ragged little girl was selling 

flowers at a busy corner where many street-cars 
met, and a burly man, in his effort to catch his 
car, accidentally pushed against her, knocking 
her against the side of the building. 

All unconscious of his act he was hurrying on, 
when a newsboy, who had seen the whole as 
ceeding, stepped up to him defiantly, and saic 

“Say, what do you want to knock a girl for? 
Hit me. I’m big enough.” 

The gentleman stopped and looked at his 
diminutive antagonist in surprise. Then he saw 
the little girl, and for the first time, realized what 
jhe had done. He stepped back, handed out 


a 








| enough money to pay for her entire stock, and 
said, kindly: 
am very sorry, my dear, if I hurt you. 


| Really, I didn’t see you.’ 

And then to the boy: ‘You said you were big 
enough, young man, but = are a great deal 
bigger than you think. Men like you will have 
a lot to do with keeping this old world in a con- 
| dition of self-res 

The children stared at him, eo compre- 
| hending what he said and meant, the man 
went his way. It developed—which does not 
lessen the interest in the story—that the boy was 

| supporting as well as he could an invalid mother 
|and a crippled sister. From such sturdy little 
t ~ as this develop the useful and successful 
citizen. 


a single trip to the Banks or any other fishing- | ¢- 


encourage any boy to run away for the sake of | proad 


funnel was kept hidden, and used only when the | Forty-eighth year begins September 1, 1901. Coed. 
ung Oct ji ucational. tion unsurpasse pportunities 
d eon Was upied exceptional. Expense moderate. Address, 
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The publishers of The Youth’s Companion will be pleased to send to 
any one requesting it a Catalogue of any Academy, Seminary, Military 
School, Business College, Art, Scientific Music or Normal School, College 
or University in New England. Address, 

EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 








McGAW NORMAL INSTITUTE, Reeds 
Ferry, N. H. 53d Year Begins September 4th. 


WOLF’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, | 
Hagerstown, Md. Thorough. Mild climate. 


The Teachers’ Exchange of rr on oe eaves Bt, 
RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, Forons AND an 
Powder Point School, puxsvry, Mass. 

Individual teaching. Send for PP iN 


KIMBALL UNION ge, HC orden N.H. 
ear. Eng lish, anee Classics, 


po ear plan. 
Presi nt of i 
ERNEST ROLISTON Waveont, A. M., 


MASS. Wanted Young men scat women 
* to study Pharmacy. 
COLLEGE of The demand for quaiusies of this 


PHARMACY, | School is in excess of the supply. 
Bost Catalogue Free. J. W. BAIRD, Dean. | 


i i Academy for Boys. 
Williston Seminary ,Acagemy for Boys, 
Prepares for college or scientific ane medical schools, 


telly cunipped laboratories in Physics, Chemistry and 
Biol ogy ew Athletic ao usmle and rea od 


ack. 6ist year. JOSEPH 
Franconia, N. H. 


Dow Academy, 
iw Courses. Prepares for 


Both sexes. Thorough. 
College. Endowed. $160a year. For catalogue apply to 


FREDERICK D. HAYWARD, Principal. 


New Haven Normal School of Gymnastics. 
Two years’ course for teachers of ren Post- 
graduate course in di stics. 
Summer course in German gymnastics. 
E. H. ARNOLD, Director, New Haven, Conn. 


Frebel School— Kindergarten 


BORMAL CLASSES, 1069 Boylston Street, bear | 
Mass. Preparation for Kindergarten work. Theory an 
ractice. Preparatory and Pos cote uate work. usic 
Ha Miss ANNIE COOLIDGE RUST. 


Miss Butts’s School for Girls, 


LOWTHORPE, NORWICH, CONN. 
Situated on a hill under lofty elms and overlooking 
meadows. Golf, Tennis, ete. Send for circular. 
Mount Holly Academy, Mount Holly, N. J. 


A Home School for twenty boys. The pupil and 
not the Saees is the un nit. Best of teachers. 















































Care- 


ful college preparation failures. Special care of 
small boys. pHealthful FH, Single room 
table. $300.00 to $400.00 yearly. J.C. A,  Friacipal 





Thorough ration for 
College or rofessional 
4 Schools. Attention to indi- 
vidual needs secures rapid progress. Summer term, 
July 8 to Sept. 14 Autumn begins Sept. 2. 


1068 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


UNIVERSITY OF MAINE, Orono, Me. course: 


Classical ; 

Scientific; Latin Scientific ;,Civil, Mechanical, 
Chemical; Agricul- 
ical ; Pharmacy; Law; 
niversity’ fees, rooms an 
A. W. HARRIS, Pres., Orono, Me. 


COLBY ACADEMY, 
NEW LONDON, N. H. 





Millay 2 
boar 





HORACE G. MCKEAN, A. M., Principal 


COLLEGE of PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS. 


Standard requirements. Allowance for service in 
Dispensary and Hospital. Twenty-second year opens 
September i. sample instruction in on a penewes. 


Near City Hospital, Shawmut Avene, ie Boston, tase. 





MY SITUATION 


With JoHN M. Woops & Co. was obtained for me by 
persett College of ‘Actual Business gud Shorthand.— 
R. H. Goodspeed, Roxbury, Mass. Write to BURDETT 
COLLEGE, 6% Washington St., Boston, for Journal. 


DEMERITTE SCHOOL, 


HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS, 
near PUBLIC LIBRARY, BOSTON. 
Prepares boys for College and the scientific schools, 
or gives a thorough English coumne. or circulars or 
information address EDWIN DEMERITTE, Prin. 


COMER’S “musa 
COLLEGE. 
La game grade of instruction in bookkeeping, short- 
hand and all business studies; both sexes; best of 
modern methods and teachers; positions for gradu- 
ates; special 8 months’ course; 6lst year opens Sept. 


8d; send for Year Book, free. 
666 Washington St., corner Beach, Boston. 


OFFICE HELP SUPPLIED. 


————————————————aal 
The Rhode Island College of Agriculture 
and Mechanic Arts. Kingston, R. I 


m technical-scientific college for young men and 
mg women. Courses in Agriculture, Mechanical 
ind lectrical Engineering, Chemisiry. ., Biology 
and General Science lead to the degree 
Preparatory Departinent. Ln mg es. Tuition 
Send for i puscrated Cata’ we: 
J. , Ph. D., Pres. 
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- Suffield 
“Academy 


Suffield, Conn. 


(Formerly Connecticut Literary Institution.) 


@ A Boys’ Boarding School, having the com- 
forts and refinements of home, with every 
facility for thorough work. The constant 
q aim is for highest scholarship, culture, 
' refinement and health. Certificates admit 
« 










) tothe colleges. 68th year opens September 
roth. For catalogue, address, 


H. L. 'THOMPSON, Principal. 



















for Boys 


Environed by influences that 


tend to the making of a manly 
character and intellectual 
strength. While the courses 
offered cover all the studies 


necessary for entrance to the 
best colleges and_ scientific 
schools, its chief aim is to fit 
boys for the great responsibili 
ties and opportunities of Amer- 
ican life. For catalogue address 


DR.G. R. WHITE, Principal, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 





Faelten Pianoforte School. 
Children’s Courees, 930 to #90 per year. 
Adults’ Co 0 R165 Foods . 
Teachers’ “Training Chen #60 per 

Full particulars on ae 
30 HUNTINGTON AVE., BOSTON. 








—-T i. are wanted at the Albany Business 


grap y aaa Short- 
nd in a. 
for g positions 
in business which 
may a secured by 
them ‘or particulars 


New Hampshire College of Agriculture 
and the Mechanic Arts, Durham, N. H., 


Offers courses in Agriculture, Mechanical Engineer- 
ing, Electrical Engineering, Technieal Chemistry; 
also a General Course. For Catalogue, giving cost of 
tuition and full particulars, address, 


CHAS. 8. MURKLAND, President. 


DEAN ACADEMY 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 

Young men and young women find here a home- 
like atmosphere, thorough and efficient training 
in every department of a broad culture, a loyal 
and helpful school spirit. Liberal endowment 
permits liberal terms, $225 per year. 

For catalogue and information address, 

ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Principal, Franklin, Mass. 


Wheaton Seminary for Young Women. 
REV. SAMUEL V. COLE, A. M., D. D., President. 

67th year begins Sept. 18th. 

and with advanced courses for high-school graduates 

others not wishing full college course. Native 

French and German; music and art. Steam heat, 


address Carnell & Hoit, Albany, N. Y. 











Endowed college prepara- 





electric lighting, ete. New brick dormitory just added: 
Gymnasium, tenni: is, fe ete. Extensive grounds. 
Beautifully and hea eteltiy located, within 30 miles 
of pan. Christian home influences. For catalogue | 
and views, address the president, Norton, Mass. ) 





Burdett 
ollege 
Admits 
New 
Pupils 
Daily. 


Sessions from Sept. 3d to June 27th. Open for 
visitors all the year round. Pr ospectus free. 


Burdett Coll 
Shorthand, 694 


of Actual Business and 
14 Washington St., Boston. 























It is the 





olonial Spirits 


‘Isa pure refined spirit for domestic use, sweet- 
smelling and clear as crystal. 


dishes, tea and coffee urns, etc. 
It cleans and imparts a fresh luster to cut glass. 


It is a refreshing luxury for the bath and for 
massage purposes. It is put up for the convenience 
of the housekeeper in neatly labeled bottles. 


Ask your dealer or write us for further information. 


BERRY BROTHERS, timitea, DETROIT. 


SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO., BOSTON, NEW ENGLAND DISTRIBUTORS. 


TRADE MARK 


ideal fuel for spirit lamps, chafing 









































IN SIX CHAPTERS. 


F the beautiful old fable 
| were accepted, we 
should believe that 
every one born into this 
earthly life has a guardian 
angel to pilot him through 
the dangers that beset his 
path. If I have a guard- 
ian angel, he was certainly 
asleep when I promised to 
take thirteen city boys on 
a camping-out trip in the 
Maine woods! 

My first promise in the 
matter related to four boys 
only; but two others im- 
mediately begged into the 
party, and on one plea or 
another boys were annexed 
to it, until finally, when 
we met in rendezvous at 
Bangor, Maine, we were 
thirteen, including a lively 
little brown Japanese lad 
who was being educated in 
America. And still we 
were under our full 
strength, for when the 
train had borne us north- 
ward up the Penobscot 
to Mattawamkeag station, 
there were two more boys, 
who, with no sort of invi- 
tation or encouragement 
from me, had actually run 
away, stolen on in advance, 
with the hopeful notion 
that I would not turn them 
back after such proof of 
enterprise and enthusiasm. 

Whether they were right 
or wrong in this estimate of 
me did not become clear, 
for in the shouting and 
uproar when we took the 
stage from Mattawamkeag 
for Medway I was not 
aware of this addition to 
the party. ‘The two runa- 
ways kept roguishly quiet 
and climbed on top of the 
stage. It was not till we 
had been carried six miles 
that they began to peep 
down on the others and 
make remarks. I then asked who they were. 

At first none of the “thirteen limited’’ con- 
fessed to a knowledge of them, but Pinkham | 
Stearns, one of the later recruits, laughed | 
guiltily, and so I questioned him. | 

“Indeed, sir, I did not tell them to come,” | 
he replied. “I told them I didn’t believe you | 
would have them, but they wanted to come.’’ 

“Yes, sir,” ventured another of the irre-| 
proachable thirteen, “they were just lying awake | 
nights to come!”’ 

Altogether, it looked so much like a case of | 
truants from home that I stopped the stage, | 
got out, and called a parley. 

‘“‘Who are you two boys?” I asked: “And 
what do you mean by joining us in this way, | 
without giving me your names ?” 

They were boys of good appearance, well- 
dressed and evidently well-bred—the older one 
apparently fourteen or fifteen years old, the 
other two or three years younger. That they 
would try to force themselves, uninvited, into | 
my party seemed most improbable. 

The older boy gave a gulp of embarrassment, 
then faced the situation. His name was 
Malcolm Knox, he said, and the younger boy 
was his brother Jimmy. Their home was in 
Boston. 

“TI know that I ought to have spoken to you 
about coming,”’ Malcolm acknowledged, “but 
I didn’t get a chance; there wasn’t time to 
write.” 

“But your people,” I said, “your parents— 
do they know of it?” 

“Mother isn’t at home,” Malcolm replied. 
“She is at Narragansett Pier, and my father is 
in New York. But they both said we might 
g0 somewhere in the country this vacation. 
My Aunt Emily, who is at our house, said that | 


| consider thoroughly. 
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CHAPTER ONE. 


if you were taking a 
party of boys camping 
out she wished we 
could go, too.” 

“But did this aunt of 
yours know when you 
started ?”’ 

“No, sir. But we left 
word, so she needn’t 
worty.”’ 

“Neither your father 
nor mother knows ?”’ 

“No, sir.” 

“And how about the 
money for your railway 
and stage tickets ?”’ 


QSaeN 


turned handsprings and shouted. The 
people at the tavern looked on in great 
astonishment, and the dimensions of my 
undertaking revealed themselves to me 
hour by hour. 

From Medway I sent the following 
telegram to the father of the Knox boys, 
directed to his hotel in New York City: 
“Your sons have joined my party here. 
What are your wishes? Please wire reply.” 
I also sent a message to their mother at Narra- 
gansett Pier: “Your sons are with me here. 
They are safe and well. Do you wish them to 
go on with us?’ 

In addition to my other troubles, my arrange- 
ments for journeying farther went out of gear. 
Both guides were awaiting us at Medway, but 
when the one on whom I mainly relied saw my 
party, he was dismayed. 

“Excuse me!” he exclaimed. “I had no 
idea, sir, you was fetching such a big crew of 
boys! I wouldn’t go out with ’em on my 
hands for ten dollars a day! There needs a 
guide to every one of ’em! I know what green 
city boys are when you take ’em off in the 








‘*WHO ARE YOU TWO BOYS?”’ 
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Stephens, after you had all lain down, put a 
little string from his wrist to yours? The 
others perhaps needn’t know, if you thought 
they would laugh too much at Herbie—he is 
such a proud, sensitive little fellow! It could 
be tied after the lights were out, and be very 
small and inconspicuous. I have made one. 
Herbie has it in a little envelope. He will give 
it you. It is small, but it is of white silk and 
very strong. And it has two little snaps, one 
at each end, so that you will not have the 
trouble of tying it in the dark.” 

There was more in the same appealing vein. 
Laughable, was it! That depends on the point 
of view. Certainly I was far from amused. I 
was beginning to realize what a mother’s love 
means, and to feel the moral burden that rests 
on one who takes a beloved child away from the 
sphere of that mother’s care and affection. 

The other letters which had followed me to 
Bangor were not unlike Mrs. Fitzgerald’s. 
Seven were from mothers, for in anxieties of 
this kind fathers are seldom prolific. Each 
mother wished me to be a little more careful of 
her dear boy than of anything else, because, to 
her fond heart, there seemed 
to be especial need of it. 

“T want to beg as a par- 
ticular favor that you will 
look out that my Frank 
doesn’t sit or sleep in a 
draft anywhere,” young 
Mrs. Merritt wrote. “He 
had croup dreadfully when 
he was little. He hasn’t 
had it now for two years, 
and we are hoping he is 
outgrowing it; but if he 
should get wet or sleep in 
a draft it might come on, 
and oh, what would you 
do, away off in the woods 
and no doctor! Could you 
get his feet in hot water 
and wrap a warm blanket 
round him? And if you 
have mustard, please put 
some in the water.” Six 
little dose packages of qui- 
nine accompanied this 
letter. 

Another of the solicitous 
mothers, Mrs. Helen Tif- 
fany Lindenheim, had an 
anxiety lest her son, Brooks, 
should wet his feet and put 
on damp stockings in the 
morning; and she begged 
me to be sure and havea 
fire every night, and see to 
it that the boys, especially 
Brooks, warmed their feet 
and dried their stockings. 
Mrs. Lindenheim also sent 


“Oh, we had that saved up all right, sir. | woods. They know just nothing! If I was'a small box containing scores of little sugar- 


We are going somewhere by this public stage, 
anyway, and so we don’t exactly feel that we 


are intruding on your party. But we should | 


be glad to join if you will take us in.” 

1 was far from satisfied, and had no mind 
to lead any runaways into the wilderness. 
Indeed, my sense of dreadful responsibility had 
been increasing with every mile of the journey. 
In my pocket I had seven or eight letters from 
the fond parents of some of my charges— 
letters which had been sent to me at Bangor, 
and which I had as yet found no time to 
But hasty glances at 
them had increased my feeling of uneasiness. 
On the way up to Mattawamkeag “another 
missive in a dainty white envelope had been 
slipped into my hand by Herbert Fitzgerald. 

“Mother wanted me to give it to you, sir,” 
he whispered. “She’s afraid I shall get up in 
my sleep. But I sha’n’t,’’ he added, with scorn, 
“and don’t you bother, sir!’’ 

And now here were these runaway Knox 
boys! The younger was a somewhat frail lad, 
but his frank brown eyes searched my face 
honestly ; and partly from shame that he had 
misbehaved, partly from dread of being rejected 
by me, two unshed tears gathered in his 
appealing eyes. 

“I must think this over,” I said. “Mean- 
while, you are coming to Medway with us, 
anyway.” 

At Medway the two guides that I had 
bespoken were to join us; and here | established 
the whole party overnight at the one little 
tavern. The boys fairly stormed the place. 
Never before had I seen such an effervescence 
of high spirits! At sight of Mount Katahdin, 


looming to northward, several of them literally , 


in your place, sir, | wouldn’t take ’em, really 
I wouldn’t.” 

The other guide was an elderly, rather stupid 
backwoodsman, named Green. He was will- 
ing to go, but stood about grinning helplessly 
at the boys, who immediately “‘sized him up.” 
Within an hour they were addressing him with 
familiar disrespect as “‘ Daddy Green.” 

At that season the best guides were already 
engaged, and it was only after many inquiries, 
and a good deal of walking about the place, 
that I succeeded in hiring a young woodsman 
of nineteen years, named Shadwell, and a 
Canadian Indian, known as Louis. It was 
nearly eleven o’clock at night before I had 
arranged matters for the start the next day and 
got my boys housed and quiet for the night. 
Then, in the privacy of my own room, I read 
the letters from fond mothers and trusting 
fathers. 

First came the touching epistle which Herbert 
Fitzgerald had brought to me from his mother— 
five closely written pages, explaining how 
delicate Herbert had been up to his eighth year, 
and informing me about his somnambulism, 
and when and from what dietetic causes he 
was liable to walk in his sleep. She anxiously 
appealed to my watchfulness: 

“Do pray bear it in mind, will you not, Mr. 
Stephens,” the letter concluded. “At home I 
always lock his room door at night, but in a 
tent that cannot be done, of course, for there is 
no door. Ah me, I feel we ought not to have 
let him go! But he was so set on it! I 
suppose the tent may often be near river-banks 
or rocks or ravines. If he got up I am so 
afraid he would fall in and be drowned, and 
perhaps nobody hear him! Couldn’t you, Mr. 


coated pills, to be used in case Brooks wet his 
feet and took cold. 

Mrs. Porter Canfield was more anxious, with 
good reason, about guns, and she cautioned me 
in a majestic manner: “When I reflect,’’ she 
wrote, “on your design to have accompany you 
in the forest such a number of youths, and 
when I further reflect on the nature of fire- 
arms, and consider how excited are the young 
at beholding the wild inhabitants of the wood- 
lands, 1 ponder, Mr. Stephens, on the question, 
‘What will you do to prevent accidents?’ My 
father, Colonel Canfield, who was addicted to 
the chase in its various forms when younger, is 
of the opinion that you would do well to exclude 
loaded guns from your camp, or rather insist 
that the cartridges be removed from the 
weapons. Furthermore, he observes that no 
more than two ought to proceed in hunting 
together, and that you would do well to impress 
upon all the unwisdom of shooting before they 
see plainly what they are firing at. I have 
exacted from my two boys, Porter and Ernest, 
positive promises in this matter, and I do hope, 
Mr. Stephens, that you will require the others 
to observe the necessary precautions.’’ 

Mrs. Shelley Ames’s greatest fear was lest 
the canoes might upset. She had lost a dear 
brother, by drowning, in the Adirondack region 
a year previously, and felt that canoes were 
very hazardous craft. She pleaded with me to 
make sure that good order was preserved on the 
water, and to see to it that the boys sat low in 
the canoes. 

“If my son, Gordon, does not observe this 
rule, I give you full permission to punish him,’’ 
wrote this Spartan mother. “For Gordon is 
really a very nervous boy, and he may often 
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try to change from sitting low to sitting high if 
you do not keep him in wholesome fear of 
punishment.”’ 

Mrs. Peck Disston was more particularly 
concerned as to what her son ate. “Roscoe has 
such a delicate stomach that I have always had 
to exercise the greatest care about his food,’’ she 
wrote. “If he takes meat more than once a day, 
or indulges in sweets, he is certain to have a bad 
time that lasts for a day or two. It is asking a 

vreat deal, | know, but could you keep an eye 
on what Roscoe is eating ?’’ 

And that when a boy camping out is gnemly 
as ravenous as a young wolf! 

Mrs. Edith Kendrick Bowen, whom I had 
known well when she was a girl, entrusted her 
“Charley boy,’’ now thirteen, to Providence and 
me, with hopefulness, yet warned me that he 
sometimes suffered from dreadfully swollen tonsils 
and cramped legs after being in the least chilled. 
Would I “look to just that one little thing and 
win the undying gratitude of my old friend?” 

| had previously had no idea how many things 
ailed boys! There wasn’t a sound one in my 
party, if their mothers’ statements were unex- 
aggerated. 

Mrs. Henry Fairbanks’s letter was unlike the 
others—a merry, not a serious, message. “I 
wouldn’t be in your shoes for a thousand dollars !”” 
shé wrote. “That’s what has come to you from | 
writing boys’ stories! Why, my Arthur has been 
crazy to go with you! We really couldn’t stop | 
him. What a time of it you are going to have! 

“You can’t help laughing at my Arthur’s 
voice,” she added. “I laugh myself to hear him 
talk, of late. He is fourteen now, and they say 
his voice is changing—if anybody knows what 
that is. He begins now to speak sometimes away 
down on a low note, but suddenly that breaks off, 
and he fairly squeals. When he gets a little | 
excited about anything, his tones are an odd | 
mixture of high and low sounds. It is quite 
ridiculous. You will laugh at him; you cannot 
help it. I do hope he will not misbehave or be 
too much trouble to you. It is the kindest thing 
I ever heard of, I’m sure, your taking all those 
boys off with you, just to please them, and I do 
hope and pray that nothing will happen to any of 
them.” 

Little Giartsu Oteri, the Japanese boy, was the 
only one of my original thirteen concerning whom 
I had received no parental admonitions, but that 
made me feel especially responsible for him. 
Somewhere, away off in the Land of Cherry 
Blossoms, where the Sacred Volcano rears its 
white peak, I could imagine a little brown-faced 
woman, in a tea-chest gown and holding a fan, 
putting up a prayer to her gods in behalf of her 
small Giartsu. 

Mr. Gardiner Adams cautioned me chiefly 
against camping in damp, low places where the | 
boys might be exposed to malaria. His wife was 
solicitous, in a postscript to the letter, lest the boys, 
including her son, Schermerhorn, should go in | 
bathing in the river or lakes when overheated. | 
And yet some doctors say that boys should be 
warm from exercise when they begin to strip for 
swimming. 

Master Morris Galbraith was the only lad of | 
the party whose mother was not living, and when | 
I had read all the fond messages of the other | | 
boys’ mothers, he seemed doubly an orphan, 
although his father had sent me a note concerning 
care in the use of firearms by the boys. The} 
fathers, of course, generally understood how | 
limited would be the power of one man to super- | 
vise so many boys in the woods, and realized 
that some things would have to be left to good | 
fortune. 

Here, for lack of space, 1 have not set down 
one-half, or even one-quarter, of the things which | 
those boys’ mothers begged me to look after. In | 
truth, I often felt like a culprit, because I was 
forgetful of so many of them. 

That night at Medway I penned little reassur- 
ing notes of reply to all those mothers, promising 
to inform them as quickly as possible if anything 
went wrong. Then I went to Herbert Fitzgerald’s 
door and asked him about the wrist string. 
Charley Bowen, who shared the room with him, 
was asleep, and so, indeed, was Herbert, but I 
thought it best to wake him and privately have 
that string off our minds, as it were. 

“Herbert !” I whispered, when his eyes opened 
and he had realized where he was. ‘Did not 
your mother send me another envelope besides the 
one you gave me?” 

Even by the dim lamplight 1 saw his cheeks 
flush a little and his sleepy eyes darken. 

“Yes,” he admitted, “but—but—I have lost it.’’ 

I laughed encouragingly, for it was a delicate 
matter for a boy, and I sympathized with him. 

“Lost it?’”? I asked, insinuatingly. ‘Where it 
* cannot be found ?” 

“*T dropped it overboard, sir, from the steamer 
on my way down to Bangor.” 

It was plain that he had not done this acciden- 
tally, but a boy has his pride and his dread of | 
ridicule as well,as a man, and I knew that I 
should probably have done the same thing at his 
age. 

“I’m rather sorry,” saidI. ‘‘Sometimes it is a 
little hard to do all our mothers want us to do. 
But nobody will ever love us half as much as our | 
mothers—we must always remember that.’ 

“But I couldn’t have them all see that string, | 
sir!’’ said Herbert. “I dropped it overboard on | 
purpose, sir,” he added, bravely. 

“Well, never mind, my boy,” I replied, after 





ery out in a startled tone on 


|and mysteries. 


‘and in that capacity, as well 
| as in his business capacity of 


| entertained secret guests and 


| going on tramps with the boys for berries and 


| Father wishes it. 
| on my hair, and brought me an old hat that had 


| went to father in his study, and he looked hard 


THE YOUTH’S 


a moment’s consideration of the case. 
stand how it was. I will take the key and lock 
the door of your room on the outside to-night ; | 
afterward, when we are in the tent, you can | 
sleep next me and we will manage it somehow. 

The others need know nothing about it. Good | 


COMPANION. 


“I under- | night now, Herbert,”’ and after locking the door | active war, or beyond regular telegraphic con- 


| carefully, I went to my room. 

I was soon snug in bed, but it was long past | 
midnight when the solemn roar of the East 
Branch Rapids lulled me into forgetfulness of my 
responsibilities. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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T was in the fall of 1863 
| that mother came into 
my room early one morn- 
ing, whispering, “Louise! 
Louise!’ and holding up a 
warning finger lest I should 


opening my eyes, and so 
awaken the other children. 
But I sat up quietly, for L 
was not unused to alarms 
My father 
had long been one of those 
who aided slaves to escape, 


manager of a Middle-State 
railway which ran north and 
south, he frequently had 


been called on at home when 
the general world was asleep. 

“Louise,” said mother, 
stooping over me and kissing 
my brow, “father wants you 
to go south with him to-day.” 

“Why, mother, is father 
home?” He had been ab- 
sent for more than a week, 
and in my heart had been many times a fear that 
Confederate raiders or sympathizers had captured 
or killed him. 

“Yes, dear, and he wants me to dress you 
quickly and bring you to him.” 

“Not in those old things, mother!” I said, 
shocked, for she held up an old dress, old shoes 
and a dingy old petticoat, the things I used for 


nuts. 

‘“‘Now not another word of objection, dear. 
You are going to be very 
useful to him to-day,’’ and she tied a faded ribbon 


long hung in the back hall. She refused to let 
me have my gloves, stained my face, neck, ears, 
hands and arms faintly with walnut juice, and 
altogether made me look like a fright. But all 
my young soul was up at this idea of being 
| useful to father, and moreover, the mystery of 
the disguise interested and pleased me, so that 
| I said not one more word of complaint. 

After mother had given me some breakfast, I 


at me before he kissed me and said, “That will 
do very well, Louise.” 

Then he told me the hardest thing: “You are 
to ride in the day coach, going south, all day. 
I shall be aboard, and you will see me often, 
but you must not speak to me or give any 
sign of knowing me, no matter what happens, 
not even if you see a man, or several men, hold- | 
ing me or pushing me about, or even striking | 
me. You are to carry this parcel”—and really | 
to give me that parcel seemed the unkindest cut 





| of all. 


This was not because the parcel was big, for 
it was not,—it was about as big as two of my | 
dresses would be if rolled up tight,—but because | 
it was done up in soiled, coarse, brown straw | 
paper, such as butchers then used for wrapping | 


‘round steaks or chops, or such as a ragged colored 
| child might carry her wardrobe in. 


And it was 
such an untidy package, held together by bits 
of different kinds of string—just the thing to 
complete my appearance as a small, brown- 
complexioned “‘white-trash” country girl going 
on @ visit with all her belongings in her hand. 
I fairly hated its looks. 

But father said, very impressively, ‘‘Never 
forget you have this package. 
moment all day. Keep it close to you all the 
time. And to-night, when you leave the car, 
keep tight hold of the package and speak to no 
one you know, but walk right out of the car. 
Speak to no one all day. Know no one, only 
care for your package, and keep it, no matter | 
what happens about you. And yet don’t look 
anxious about it, dear.” 

I understood well that I was needed in some 
new way, and I must do my best. So when 
mother gave me an old basket and told me I 
would find my lunch on top, I hadn’t a word 
to say. 

Then father said, “Go on to the station alone, 
and act just as if you were alone. Go aboard 
| and find a seat near the middle of the day car 

He gave me a ticket, which was something 


Don’t leave it a | 
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nections with Washington. 

Perhaps the package might have something 

to do with the employees of the railway at our 
the Hon terminus. I knew my father had some 
sort of trouble about them on his mind, for I had 
overheard him say to my mother that it was a 
wonder they stood by the company as they did. 
But how my ugly package could concern them 
I could not imagine. 

Frequently sunbonneted women tried to get 
into talk with me, and asked me where I was 
bound. To all their questions I replied with 
either yes or no, quite irrelevantly, and I am 
sure some of them thought me an idiot. Once 
I heard two of them in intermitted discussion 
about me, the younger woman repeating, “Naw, 
she’s no fool, but she’s as 
sulky as a sick pig,” to 
which the elder one as often 
reiterated tolerantly, ‘‘Oh, 
wal, I dunno,—seems like, — 
but I reckon she ain’t no 
wuss’n kinder ignorant an’ 
shy.” 

As we went on into the 
hight the faithful engineer 
had to watch for pried-up 
rails or logs on the track, for 
attempts to stop the train 
and rob the passengers, 
especially when father was 
known to be aboard, were 
always apprehended. Per- 
haps father was generally 
supposed to carry a good 
deal of money in his pockets, 
and in that region, in those 
days, a few dollars would 
tempt attack from the “bad 
men.” 

I held my package in my 
lap all the time now, and as 
darkness came on | felt very 
lonely and homesick. It 
must have been after ten 


o’clock at night when we 
reached the terminus, and 
ticket seemed an indignity, but I took it without | not till then did I get an inkling of what my 
protest, and went my way. | package hid. I stepped off the day car I 
The conductor, who was usually all attention | found myself in the midst of a dozen men from 
and politeness to the manager’s little daughter, | the office of the company, all of whom I knew. 
now looked hard at me, and, I thought, sus- | and who obviously knew me in spite of my 
piciously. He said nothing to me, though, and | disguise. 
when I found my seat in the car I was ready to “Guvod for you, Miss Louise!”’ said Mr. Hings- 
ery, as I looked through the front door at father’s ton, the gray-bearded auditor, stooping to take 


ME WHERE I WAS BOUND.”’ 





new to me, for I had my own annual pass with 
my name “and friends” on it. And many a 
merry party of friends had I used it for. 


| one with a guard of soldiers. 


private car, and knew I must miss all the delight | 


of a ride in it with him. 

Railway-trains were slow then, and stops many 
and long, so it took all day to go from our home 
in the center of the state to the end of the road_ 
on the Ohio River. 

‘It was a strange day for me. The conductor 
took my ticket without a sign that he recognized | 
me. I had gone to and fro on the road so much | 
that I knew every station and many of the | 
people who came aboard, but that day all looked | 
at me*as ‘at a poor stranger child. Sometimes | 
father walked through the car—and- how I 
wanted one word from him, or even a look! 
That was the hardest—to have him pass me 
without a word or smile. Yet in some way 
I realized he knew just what was in my heart 
all the time. 

The morning was quiet, and at noon I ate the 
lunch I found in my shabby old basket. This 
was the one matter in which mother had been 
incautious; she had given me fried chicken and 
iced cake, and some soft, candy and two peaches 
—altogether a lunch far too dainty for my ap- 
pearance. 

How well I remember the sniffing and won- 


| dering looks of an old woman who came and sat 


beside me as I ate, and said, “Seems like your 
folks is the kind that puts it all inside, and 
mighty little on their backs, sissy !’’ 


Whereupon I made my under lip quiver most | 


| piteously, even while a piece of the fried chicken | 
was half-way into my mouth, and looked so 
much as if I was going to ery that she flounced 
up in a sort of dismay, and left me alone. I 


think she had hoped I would share my lunch | 


with her, and probably I should have done so 
had notgfather so strictly enjoined me not to speak 
with anybody. 

As we neared the southern part of the state, 
and made long stops, waiting often for word 


| to go on, | understood what trouble was feared, 


for at that time many a train was held up 


or boarded and robbed by desperadoes, who | 
made of war-time a convenient excuse for plun- | 


dering. 
I saw father oftener during the afternoon. 


He would stop in the day car for a talk with | 
some one he knew, and the conductor also seemed | 


to find much to keep him busy near me. So 
there were friends about me, even if I could not 
speak to them. 

My mysterious package seemed to grow larger 
and more of a care every hour. I kept it in my 
lap with my hand on it most of the time; even 
the sights of the car never made me forget it. | 


| Indeed, I was in a state of constant wonder 
; and curiosity as to what it might contain. 


Not | 
military despatches, 1 thought, for I knew enough | 
about warfare to feel pretty sure such despatches | 
would be given to an officer, and probably to 


And, at any rate, | 


me and my package in his arms. “Come, we 
| will take care of you now.’ 

| But even as he spoke a wild fight broke out on 
the platform. For there the attempt was made 
which my father had been all day fearing, and 
_ which he had now ceased to expect or fear. As 
he stepped off his private car a rush was made 
‘at him out of the crowd by as many as twenty 
men, it seemed—and he was not ready for it. 
| Before he could raise his stick, he was knocked 
| down and his clothes half-torn off him by hands 
searching his pockets. At the same time six or 
eight men sprang into his car and began rum- 
maging it, although a furious row was going 
on outside. 

The railway men left me to the auditor, and 
rushed to my father’s aid with clubs, pistols 
and knives. At the same time the auditor 
hurried with me into the building and carried 
me up-stairs—I hugging my package, although 
almost swooning with terror. Then he placed 
|me in the armchair before his desk, thrust my 
package into his safe, and stood ready with two 
big navy revolvers to meet any attack on the 
door. 

But already the noise of the fighting had ceased. 
There was a roar of pursuit for some distance, 
and then my straining ears caught the galloping 
< horses on hard roads. I lost that sound in 
| hearing my father’s voice in the upper hallway. 
“Ho, there, Hingston! Have you got my little 
girl safe?” 

“Safe as a church, sir,” said the auditor, 
throwing open the door. 

Father looked as if he had been roughly 
treated, but he was not much hurt. 

“And the money?” He looked about with 
some anxiety as he clasped me to his heart. 

“Tt is in the safe,’’ said the auditor. 

“Well done, Louise, my pet! They would 
| have got it, after all, if you had not been so 
obedient and shrewd and good!” He kissed 
| me again. 

“Father! Was I carrying money?” 

“Yes, dear. Forty-five thousand dollars in 
good greenbacks to pay the men here. ‘They 
| are badly in need, and we were afraid the mone) 
would be stolen on the way if we used any 
ordinary conveyance. 

“Think of their impudence in trying it right 
here!” father cried, turning to the auditor and 
other officials who had come in. ‘They were 
sure I had it; they must have got some inkling 
that a large sum was coming.” 

“It’s well they did! We've got ’em tight*” 
cried an excited man, coming along the hall. *! 
| reckon that no more than three got to thei 
horses !”” 

“That gang is broken up for good, then!’’ said 
my father. “And who deserves more credit than 
| my little Louise?” 

Imagine how proud I felt! 











I forgot my old 


The | we were not going as far south as the region of | clothes, and only heard the praise and saw the 
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kind, beaming faces. But at the hotel I found 
my better clothes, all I needed. Mother had 
cared for that, and for a few days I had such 









loves the ownership and 
care of live pets, and to any 
person who has ever been such a 
boy or girl, I here make my bow 
and offer the right hand of fellow- 
ship. My earliest pets were earth- 
worms, and I would give them 
my naked arm to crawl on. Some 
later impulses were not of a sort 
to satisfy the pets themselves in the long run. 
As, for example, when my younger brother and 
I were fondling some newly hatched chickens, 
and he cried, ‘‘Oh, the little dears, let us put them 
in our stomachs !” 

In the first twelve years of my life my strongest | 
impulse was not for taking pets into my bosom, 
either actually or figuratively, but for making | 
things. I had a constant yearning for the water, | 
also. To have seen my hands you never would 
have thought so; somehow I did not have that 


ge every boy and girl who 


yearning seriously in my hands ; but then, neither | Banty was forever flying over into Spot’s empire | Black, in the rear of Vicksburg. 


has a sailor. On a very small scale I was early | 
a ship-builder, and my mother often let me walk | 
alone across the city, to the riverside, to stand | 
and gaze at the great sailing-ships that lay moored | 
against the wharves as far up and down the | 
stream as my sight would carry—three, four, 
even five abreast. I loved to study the spars, 
blocks and ropes of their beautiful and stately 

There, also, were the piles of stones which | 
these wanderers of the ocean had brought from | 
all the corners of the earth as ballast, and thrown | 
out that they might take in cotton. And there | 
I saw flags that no one ever sees now in any | 
port: the flags of Hanover, Hamburg, Sardinia, | 
and—oftenest of all, except our own or that of | 
Great Britain—the flag of the free city of | 
Bremen; its ships brought untold hundreds of | 
flaxen-haired immigrants. 

On my way to and from these scenes I had to 
pass a lofty wall on which was a sign, the mean- 
ing of which puzzled me for years: “Post No 
Bills, Under Penalty of the Law.’’ I disliked 
the spot, and yet I always stopped and pondered 
the grim notice. It seemed to proclaim that some | 
one named Nobills—and one of my mother’s | 
ancestral lines was the Nobles,—some one named | 
Nobills, probably a boy, was posted, or ordered | 
to be posted, as being under penalty of the law. 
What had he done? 1 never misbehaved in 
sight of that sign; but all this has nothing to do 
with the subject of pets. 





| 
| 


The ‘*Rabbit and Bantam Business.’’ | 
FANCY one reason why I had no pets | 
until I was near my teens was that these 

ballast piles were so interesting, lying in a land 

where there is never a rock or stone native to the 
soil. I always came away from them with such 

a cabinet of mineral wonders distending my | 

pockets that they made my legs sore to the| 

touch, and not a few times broke my suspenders, | 
so that I went home holding up one side of my 
trousers by the waistband. 

When I was about turning my twelfth birth- | 
day, my brother and I went into the rabbit and 
bantam business. Ah, good-by, ships! We 
made a mound of earth some two feet high and 
five across, and into this the doe rabbits burrowed, 
lined their lairs with their own fur, and brought 
forth their forlorn-looking, furless little ones, 
that so speedily became sleek-coated, white and 
beautiful, alert and swift. Two or three grown 
rabbits died almost at once, through the too 
sudden change from the dry food of the bird 
store to the surfeit of green stuff we rashly gave 
them; but we supplied their places, and being 
thereafter more discreet, we had no more cholera 
in the camp. 

Our next distress was the perseverance with | 
which they burrowed under the fence and went | 
where they pleased, at risk of their lives and | 
without really improving our neighbors’ vegetable- | 
gardens. We drove stakes close along the bottom | 
of the fence, and thought we had circumvented | 
them. Circumvented is a large word, but if you 
do not know what it means, just keep rabbits a 
while and you will learn. With a look of absent- 


| cats and getting us sued for damages. 


a time as few little girls can ever have enjoyed, 
so happy a time that to this day I remember 
it all. 












than a silver dollar. They had to 
be kept apart by alternate im- 
prisonments. 

Then Spot undertook to fight us. 
If we teased him with a switch, 
he would lay back his ears, thump 
savagely on the ground with his 
hind feet, and spying by us higher 
than our waist, trying to give a 
tearing blow with those hind feet 
las he passed. He showed us what that blow 
could effect one day, when we brought the 
bantams into our unhappy family. 





| The War, and How it Ended. 
{ persuaded us within the first hour that we 
should have to build a fence between him 
and the bantam rooster. We made it too high for 
him to jump over, but we failed to make it high 
enough to keep the rooster on his own side, and 


for nothing but to fight Spot, who always literally 
thrashed him. Finally, one day Spot, as they 
fought, made a leap that met Banty full two feet 
off the ground, caught the rooster’s leg in his 
teeth, struck his body with his terrific hind feet, 
and tore the leg from the side clear to the upper- 
most joint. ‘That ended the war. 

I bathed the hurt in arnica water and bound 
it up, but Banty picked the 
bandages off and got well with- 
out them. 

He had a little wife with a 
mind of her own. This mind 
lasted, however, only as long as 
she laid eggs. When she stopped 
that and got broody, she became 
as worthless as an Indian with 
a bottle of whisky, and for days 
could not decide whether she 
wanted a family or not. 

At last we set her on her eggs 
by force, and stood a barrel over 
her. “Aha!” But on the next 
morning when we lifted the 
barrel—‘‘Aha!’’ said Mrs. 
Banty. ‘‘I’ve stood up all 
night !”” 

Yet we triumphed; for we 
turned over her a box so shallow 
that she had to sit, and she 
brought out her lovely birdies in 
due time, and was as proud of 
them and of herself as if she had 
done it in the face of a wide- 
spread opposition. 

One day our father brought 
us to our tiptoes by the word 
that if we would go toa certain ** SPOT * 
friend of his away down on 
Customhouse Street, some three 


miles distant, we should receive the gift of a| 


St. Bernard dog. “If we would go!”” We went. 

Of course we foresaw the need of something 
to lead the great brute by and keep him from 
running back home at any stage of the journey, 
or fighting with other dogs, or killing people’s 
And 
whatever we provided must be strong, for the 
St. Bernard, my father had many a time told 


us, was one of the largest and most powerful | 


dogs in the world; larger, even, than Rollo, the 
beautiful Newfoundland, whom we remembered 
as father’s pet in the days of our infancy. 

So we took with us one of those pieces of hemp 
rope about fourteen feet long and an inch thick, 
with which they used to bind cotton bales before 
they came to use hoop-iron. We borrowed the 
rope of a neighbor, with the promise to return it 
on arriving with the dog, in as good condition as 
the behavior of the dog would allow. Wearrived. 
My brother was younger than I, and so he carried 


the dog, and I carried the rope, for the rope | 


weighed about four times as much as the dog. 


Fannie, the Lady. 


A SOFTER, fluffier, sweeter bit of a puppy I 
never saw in all my life, and if you don’t 
believe me, you may ask my brother! She wasa 


minded innocence in their large eyes, they hopped | darling, was Fannie! mainly as white as floss, but 
up to the stakes, burrowed down beside them, | with silky black spots and with long, falling ears 
gnawed them in two, and went foraging again. softer than any velvet. She grew up with us; 
We built them a house,—a penitentiary, as it | played hide-and-seek with us and tag with our 
were,—but wire netting, the boy’s friend, had | playmates on the green; rolled and wrestled 
not come widely into use then, and they gnawed | with us by the hour in the house on rainy 
out persistently. | Saturdays, went on long tramps with us, and 


We had supposed rabbits would not fight, but 
—my! We had two bucks, a fair-sized white 
one and a huge black-and-white spotted fellow, 
whose chief joy was, every half-hour, to come up 
on White’s blind side and attack him ferociously. 


haunted the garden below, and beguiled us with 
postures and antics when we looked out of upper 
windows from rooms of disciplinary confinement. 
She loved us with a wild devotion. She was a 
part of our life, the most loving, the joyfulest, 


Revolution is another big word, but if you ever prettiest dumb creature I ever knew. 

see two rabbits fight, you will not have to look| She was no St. Bernard; I fear she was not 
lor revolution in the dictionary. Before we bought | of any one sort, or two, exclusively; in height 
them, Spot had knocked out one of White’s eyes | and weight she seemed hardly superior to a collie, 
and taken a bit of skin off of his spine bigger | but in beauty! Well, strangers used to stop and 
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pet her as she lay in the front gateway, and 
would ask flattering questions about her, which 


| we answered with faces intended to look as 


innocent as hers, while we noted the inquirers’ 
smallest oddities of speech or feature, and gave 
each other spasms of laughter in mimicking them 
the moment their backs were turned. No, | 
cannot say what her blood was, but she was an 
angel down on all fours, even if she did, just 
once or twice, steal a codfish from the grocery 
man. 

Such a lady! And such a pathetic coward! 
She never fought anything in her life. ‘Want 
to fight? Good-by!” She had the speed of the 
wind and preferred it to all argument. She did 
not know what angry strife was for in this happy 
world. I left her at home when I slipped out 
of captured New Orleans into the Southern 
Confederacy and joined the Confederate cavalry, 
and when, two years later, | came back she had 
finished her course. Every member of our family 
blesses her memory to this day. 

Of one more pet I would tell: Sandy, my 
horse in cavalry. Fannie had a lovable char- 
acter, Sandy had a romantic history. For months 
after joining the service | had had no better beast 
than a wee, slim, white-footed bay pony, all hair 
and dandruff and bones. But at last one morning, 
about the end of January, 1864, word came to 
every detached body of men throughout the State 
of Mississippi to report at the front, and our 
front was then on the east bank of the Big 
That great 
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* * MADE A LEAP THAT MET BANTY FULI 


rWO FEET OFF THE GROUND.”’ 


stronghold had been lost to us the summer before, 
and now Sherman’s army was pouring out of it 
with sword drawn and torch blazing. “All the 
blue bonnets were over the border.”’ 


A Soldier Horse. 


S ANDY’S interest in these matters was then 
Fs already five or six days old. At this earlier 
date he was still on the plantation, somewhere 
south of Port Gibson, where he was born and 
raised, and where his owner had contrived to keep 
him out of both armies; a young, light animal, 
nearly fourteen hands high, well-born, stanch and 
nimble; but there came some Federals looking 
for horses, and found and took him. One of 
them mounted him and rode him in over the Big 
Black. 

Either on that day or the next, Sandy went 
into battle. Most likely it was on both days, for 


| he was touched four times with bullets, getting 


| locks clipped out of his mane. 


a seratch on each front hoof, and having two 
His rider belonged 
to a company of scouts, and when Sherman was 


| ready to start out across the Big Black, this 


company came a day in advance. It met and 
fought a famous body of our own scouts, and 
Sandy’s blue-coated rider was shot dead in the 
saddle. As he dropped, Sandy fell into the hands 
of one of the Confederate scouts, who mounted 
him in preference to his own horse and rode only 
him thereafter. 

The next day and the next the whole Federal 
army pressed forward, and from dawn till dusk 
our cavalry, with Sandy in it, fought them. At 
a certain moment in the course of affairs his 
rider was sent on some mission far out to the left 
and south of our line, and on his return, as the 
sun was sinking, knowing by the sounds and 
smoke of the fight that the grays had been driven 
far back, he turned northeastward to ride into 
the capital city of Jackson, never dreaming the 
blues had already driven our forces through it 
and across Pearl River. 

Where the Raymond road entered Jackson 
from the southwest the Federals had stationed 
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a picket ; a few hundred yards farther out, at an 
old earthwork where our furious Breckenridge, 
some eight months before, had fought a part of 
Grant’sarmy, this picket had posted its vedettes ; 
and now along this road came Sandy and his 
brave rider, quite alone, hurrying northeastward. 
They passed through a bit of woods, turned a 
bend in the road, came in view of the breastwork, 
and presently were challenged by the vedettes. 


How Sandy Came and Went. 


T ILE Confederate was called upon to surren- 

der, but he whirled about and showe:l 
Sandy’s heels. The vedettes fired, but Sand) 
and his rider swept around the turn in the road, 
and vanished in the woods again. 

At nine o’clock that night a Confederate 
captain and I, trying to reach our command just 
as this scout had been doing, came along that 
Raymond road alone. Three times that day we 
had been compelled to change our course, each 
time more to the eastward, so rapidly had the 
white smoke of the battle and the black smoke 
of burning cotton-gins swept from west to east. 
Now we pressed our horses eagerly, warily ; for 
all along our northern side, behind, abreast, 
before, the heavens were lurid with the reflected 
fires of the host, and here and there, in serpentine 
curves, the fires themselves lay in pointblank 
sight, looking like vast necklaces of burning stars 
dropped down, far and near, upon the hills and 
along the highways. 

We came into the woods 
where Sandy and his rider had 
disappeared. Although there 
was a bright moon, the way was 
dark. All at once we both ex- 
claimed in a whisper, ‘A horse 

without his rider!”’ Both of 
us spurred forward and seized 
him as he stood with his head 
to the ground, in the middle of 
the road, eating a bit of corn 
fodder. That horse was Sandy. 
We thought that night he was 
jet-black, and lo, in the morning 
he was a dark sorrel! 

I wish there were time really 
to tell his story, but for that he 
would have to have a stall—I 
should say a chapter—all to 
himself. I should like to re 
count how, on his back, leading 
my poor pussy-cat of a pony, I 
stole by the enemy, so close to 
them once that I could see the 
faces of the men cooking food at 
their camp-fires ; how the captain 
and | reached our command 
only at the end of the next day, 
away on at the north of Brandon ; 
how that evening we cast lots for 
our booty, and the horse fell to me and the saddle 
and the bridle to him; how Sandy and I had all 
our adventures together throughout the whole 
of Sherman’s great “Meridian raid ;”’ especially 
how, one afternoon, as our squadron charged 
down a lane upon some ambushed Illinois 
infantry, I was shot, his third rider within 
thirty-three days; how, again astride of him, as 
it chanced, I heard one day the sad story of his 
earlier master whom the Federals had mortally 
wounded at Breckenridge’s breastworks; heard 
it from the women who nursed him and closed 
his dying eyes; heard it as they dressed my 
wound in the same house. But these things, 
and others, would make a long tale more inter- 
esting to me than to any one else, and time is 
up. 

What became of him at last? I cannot say. 
One night a Texas ranger stole him, and I did 
not know it until the thief had got thirty-six 
hours the start of me, and I was on foot. All I 
have to say for a last word is that I loved Sandy. 
He was never a tenth part the fun Fannie was, 
but he was ten times the good hard earnest. 
We were homeless, roofless, bedless together, 
sometimes aching weary or staggering sleepy or 
starving hungry together; we went share and 
share alike in all the few dangers we had the 
honor to incur in a lost cause—once we were 
near to being drowned together. No creature of 
his sort stands in my memory between Sandy 
and me; he was the last of my boyhood pets. 


LITTLE, BUT LEARNED. 


IR LYON, first Lord Playfair, man of science 
and politician, once received a sincere if only 
partially flattering compliment, while travelling 
among the mines of Canada, The manager of 
one mine which he visited was, like himself, a 
Scotchman—a tall man, big-boned, obstinate, and 
inclined to be suspicious. He promptly ordered 
Playfair and his friend to leave the grounds, and 
bade them drop the specimens they had gathered 
before he appeared. 

“At last,” records Sir Lyon, “I addressed him 
in good Scotch, and asked him whether he thought 
I was a mining adventurer. ‘Ay! that’s just 
what ye are.’ 

***No,’ I replied, ‘I am a Scotch professor.’ 

“*Then if ye are, ye’ll be havin’ a name.’ 

“My name,’ I said, ‘is Playfair.’ 

““*Man,’ said my Scotch friend, ‘are ye Lyon 
Playfair?’ 

“] assured him that I was, but expresse< 
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surprise that he knew the name, to which he | mon, yer name’s travelled further than yer wee | “Perhaps I do know enough. 
replied, looking from his six feet two inches with | legs will ever carry ye!’ | 
compassion on my five feet four inches, ‘Hoot, | 


Sula vial hate 
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** After that, nothing was too good for us.”’ 








PETHUEL PENNYS SON 


- BY - 
N a bright midsummer day the few people 
O passing along a country road in northern 
Maine turned their heads toward a 

certain house with that expression of respectful 
awe which is man’s tribute to the presence of 
death. The thin line of crape fluttering from 
the knob was unusual at Twelve Corners, where 


a house of mourning was wont to be undistin- | 


guished except by the drawn curtains of every 
room. 





HARRIET: A- NASH : 


the community, was deacon of the little brown | 
schoolhouse at Twelve Corners, was quite willing 
to oblige, and the neighbors, and even Mrs. Penny | 
herself, agreed that he did his duty by Pethuel, | 
and did it well. Yet it was a trying experience | 
for Mrs. Penny, and it was not perhaps surprising 
that anxiety for the service still absorbed her 

mind to the exclusion of grief. And it was of 
Reuben and his future that Mrs. Penny thought 





Indeed, it was only after long considera- | during the long drive out to ‘Twelve Corners and | 


way to lumber camps far above. Two or three 


COMPANION. 


And of course I 


can handle the boys all right. But what’ll I do 


| when the big girls laugh at me?”’ 


Mrs. Penny would not admit the possibility. 
“If you had a little respect for yourself,”’ she said, 
impatiently, ‘your scholars would maybe copy 
it.’ And Reuben bent as usual to his mother’s 
will, and found, although hardly to his relief, that 
the girl pupils were inclined to look up to a young 
man of his advantages, and treated him with a 
coquettish deference. In spite of his distaste for 
the work, Reuben was a successful teacher, and 
parents and committee were loud in his praise. 
Mrs. Penny was gratified. 

“1 guess you’d better settle down to home for 
a spell,” she said. ‘You can teach winters and 
help about the haying summers.” 

Reuben hesitated. He was standing by the 
window, looking out upon an early fall of snow. 
As he watched, a loaded team went past on its 


young men whom he knew swung their hats 
gaily in farewell. His heart rebelled against 
another winter in the schoolroom. The free air 
of the woods seemed calling him, and his blood 
tingled, urging him to be out among men, engaged 
in some enterprise of his own. 

“I told Deacon Colby yesterday that you’d 
take the school,” went on Mrs. Penny, and 





tion that Mrs. Penny had yielded to a desire for | on down the river to the West Ridge burying-| Reuben, who had been taught to obey when he | 


doing things ‘‘ Massachusetts way,’ 


? and then she | ground. 


It was beginning 


had arranged the crape with a little misgiving | to dawn upon her that he 


lest she be subjected to neighborly criticism. 


And Mrs. Penny was not accustomed to base | hood’s estate, and that she 


her acts on the opinions of other people. Pethuel 
Penny’s married life had been lived according to | 
her rule and method, his long illness conducted 
on the principles which she laid down, and his 
demise had taken place at the time she arranged 
for. Pethuel Penny, having once carried his 
way and settled in the up-river country of Maine 
against his wife’s wishes, had been content with 


this victory, or had learned so much wisdom by | 


the experience that he had never again opposed 
her will. 

“There isn’t much to do,” she was now saying 
to the friendly neighbors who had come in with 
offers of assistance. “I’ve been getting things 
ready, for I figured he wouldn’t last longer than 
July. 1 don’t know whether his sisters will 
come from down-river or not. ‘They’re the kind 
that, let ’em have ever so much warnin’, will 
never be ready. 1 wouldn’t be surprised if they 
both had to get black dresses made after they got 
the word, although I’ve cautioned ’em all the 
spring it wouldn’t be later than the middle of 
July. No, I ain’t havin’ anything new myself, 
for I thought I’d wait till fall and see what’s 
being worn. Poor Pethuel!’’ Mrs. Penny put 
her handkerchief to her eyes, but removed it 
presently to look after her baking. 

“Some way sponge-cake seems sort of appro- 
priate at a funeral,”’ she said, as she drew forth 
the golden loaves. ‘‘Simple and plain-like, yet 
respectful. 1 know Pethuel wouldn’t want 
anything done for show, like frosting.”” Having 
disposed of her baking, Mrs. Penny returned to 
her grief. “It’s hard to be left a widow with the 
care and responsibility of a place like this,” she 
mourned. ‘‘Yes, Reuben’s a good boy, but he’s 
young yet.” 

‘Two days later, in such mourning apparel as 
her wardrobe afforded, Mrs. Penny was moving 
briskly about the kitchen, looking after the final 
arrangements for the evening meal. 

“Be-sure and have the table set when we get 
back,” she instructed the friends who had kindly 
volunteered to “‘stay at the house.”’ “It’s a long 
ride and they’ll all be hungry. I wouldn’t have 
anything go wrong about the supper for the 
world. Sonny, run and get mother’s best table- 
cloth from the parlor bureau. 1’d go myself, but 
I don’t want to get my feelings all worked up 
before the time comes.” 

“Sonny,”’ a tall, loose-jointed lad of sixteen, 
with limp, light hair and pale complexion that 
turned to crimson whenever he was addressed, 
obeyed, pausing a moment in the darkened room 
for a fond look at his father’s quiet face. 

It was a large gathering, for Pethuel Penny’s 
upright life and kindly nature had won the 
respect and affection of the neighborhood. Many 
a kindly word of regret was dropped in the ledgy 
dooryard where the men stood uneasily, awaiting 
the arrival of the minister from forty miles below. 
They waited in vain. 

Mrs. Penny’s dignified composure began to give 
way to anxiety lest her careful arrangements 
should come to grief. 

“It wouldn’t seem anything but appropriate to 
begin a little late,” she declared, stretched on 
tiptoe in the front doorway and peering down the 
road. ‘But Pethuel was never so late as this. 
I wrote Elder Goodrich myself, and wrote it 
strong.” 

Reuben, just behind her, with face that rivaled 
the bouquet of peonies on the unused parlor 
stove, was fumbling desperately in his pockets, 
and remorsefully drew forth a letter, stamped and 
sealed. 

“T forgot to mail it,” he said, feebly. 

Mrs. Penny transfixed him witha look. “That 
shows how much interest you take in your father’s 
funeral!” she said, severely. But she was fully 
equal to the occasion, and continued: “Well, 
since the singers are here to help out, maybe 
Deacon Colby’ll oblige us by leading the 
services.” 

Deacon Colby, who, for want of a church in 





| sary. 
| motive of the three-mile drive which he and his 
mother took so frequently to the Colby farm. 
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‘as any girl I ever saw,” added Mrs. Penny, 


politely. 

For the first time in her dealing with her son, 
Mrs. Penny decided that diplomacy was neces- 
It was long before Reuben suspected the 


There Reuben and the deacon would talk polities 
on one side of the kitchen fire, and thin, faded 
Mrs. Colby would entertain Mrs. Penny on the 
other, while Dorcas, sitting in a corner, worked 
industriously in crewel stitch on a green felt 
lambrequin, and said little, as became a maiden 
brought up to be seen rather than heard. 

Neither Reuben nor Dorcas could tell just how 
it came about. There had been no long sleigh- 
rides through wintry snow-drifts, or lingering 
strolls through summer’s shady lanes; but all 
at once Reuben found himself shut away.from 
the cheerful fireside of the Colby kitchen, and 
occupying a haircloth rocking-chair in the chilly 
best room, while Dorcas sat opposite with primly 
folded hands, looking regretfully at her completed 
work, which adorned the mantelpiece and swayed 
in the waves of heat from the air-tight stove. 

Reuben hardly knew what to talk about after 
they had looked through the photograph album. 
His eyes, wandering about the room, encountered 
the parlor organ and he suggested music. Con- 
yersation was unnecessary while he sat at 

ease, listening to Dorcas’s 
rendering of ‘The Maiden’s 





was fast approaching man- 


had thus far been negligent 
in failing to map out the 
course of his future life. 
The result was that on the 
homeward drive she an- 
nounced, ‘‘I shall hire 
Freeman Briggs to look 
after the farm this winter. 
I mean for you to go to 
school.” 

Reuben offered no pro- 
test, although he hated 
school, and in his heart 
preferred work in a lumber- 
ing camp to any of the 
learned professions. He 
regarded it as a hopeful 
circumstance that his 
mother added, thought- 
fully, “I haven’t made up 
my mind what you’re going 
to be yet, but you might 
as well be going to school 
while.I think it over.”’ 

To determine was with 
Mrs. Penny to act. The 
long procession waited 
behind her while she 
stopped at the low farm- 
house by the river, and 
made a close bargain with 
Freeman Briggs for the 
coming winter. Freeman 
was a strong young man 
several years older than 
Reuben, and the Briggs 
family were noted as excel- 
lent workers for others, 
although unable to get 
ahead for themselves. 

Arrived at home, Reuben 
escaped in the confusion 
from the suffocating atten- 
tions of aunts, cousins and 
neighbors, and concealing 
some bread and butter 
under his Sunday coat, 
sought the little stream 
which cut across the Penny 
farm. Throwing himself 
down on the grassy bank, 
and gazing into the wide 
arch of cloud - flecked blue 
above, he found consola- 
tion. The stream had been 
a favorite resort of Pethuel 
Penny, and Reuben re- 
called long Sunday after- 
noons when his father 








** YOU DON’T THINK THAT PERHAPS IT WAS A MISTAKE, DORCAS ?”’ 


- Prayer” or ““Home, Sweet 
Home,” with variations. 
After that he never failed 
to ask for music, and 
sometimes he joined Dorcas 
in a vocal duet. ‘Then the 
interested trio on the other 
side of the kitchen door 
nodded approvingly and 
commented in low tones on 
the successful outcome of 
their plans. 

So the winter passed 
away, and one spring 
evening, when Reuben had 
been sent over by his 
mother to obtain Mrs. 
Colby’s recipe for soft soap, 
he found Dorcas raking her 
flower bed, and could do no 
less than offer to “ spade 
it up.”” And under the 
influence of the spring air 
and mountain sunset, his 
courage rose with the vigor- 
ous use of the spade, and 
he suddenly remembered 
the second half of his 
mother’s errand. 

“Mother wants we should 
get married the second of 
June,” he said, upturning 
a huge shovelful of moist 
brown earth. “It’s my 
birthday.”’ 

Doreas might well have 
felt this an abrupt termi- 
nation to the mild siege 
which had been laid to her 
affections, but she betrayed 
no surprise, only explaining 
that her parents preferred 
June tenth as the anniver- 
sary of their own wedding- 
day. There bade fair to 
be difficulty here, for meek 
Mrs. Colby, with whom 
sentiment was strong, 
declined to yield. An ap- 
peal to the two supposed 
to be most interested failed 
to settle the matter. Dorcas 
was sure she didn’t care, 
and Reuben only wished 
the matter to be settled 
without a fuss. 

Having thus far accepted 
their future ready-made, 
the young couple showed 
small wish to plan for them- 
selves, although Reuben 








had lounged on the bank with book or paper,| was spoken to, hesitated but a moment, and | had confided to Dorcas his desire to go lumbering 


while he, a barefooted little fellow, played | 
“river-driver”’ in the shallow water above the | 
fishing-pool. | 

“It seems lonesome, 
brushing his gray coat-sleeve across his eyes to | 
dispel a sudden blur. “But ’tain’t half so lone- 
some here as it would be up there with all those | 
women.” 








Mrs. Penny’s plans for her son matured 
slowly. For the year after the funeral Reuben 
remained at school, and Freeman Briggs had 
charge of the farm-work under Mrs. Penny’s 
supervision. Then Mrs. Penny developed a| 
belief that the medical profession offered oppor- 
tunities for her son, and sent him for a year, 
to a high school down the river, giving him | 
instructions to pay special attention to chemistry | 
and physiology. 

A year later she recalled him, having secured 
a position for him as teacher of the district 
school. His strong muscles and breadth of 
shoulder went far to qualify him for the place. | 
Yet here, for the first time, Reuben rebelled. “I | 
wasn’t cut out for a school-teacher !’’ he declared. | 


answered, ‘Well.’’ 
It was some time before Reuben’s twenty-first | 
birthday that a new responsibility for his welfare | 

































































once to lay her plans. His father had married 


| at twenty a wife who had been the making of | 


him. Yet, strange to say, with the shining 
| example of Reuben’s parents before her eyes, 

| Mrs. Penny proceeded to select for her son’s wife 
the exact opposite of his father’s choice. “Reuben 
don’t need a manager as long as his mother lives,” 
she argued, truthfully. “And it’s to be hoped by 
the time I’m laid aside he’ll be old enough to 
plan for himself.” 

It was Deacon Colby’s daughter who held 
preference over all other young women in Mrs. 
| Penny’s favor. For Dorcas had been well brought 
up, and was quite free from the independence of 
| thought and action which most girls of her age 
| affected. Mrs. Penny had a long talk with) 
Deacon Colby one morning, and the deacon 
| confessed that he thought Reuben a worthy 
| young man whom he would be glad to welcome | 
into his family. 


“And Dorcas is pretty behaved and ladylike | 


| the next winter, and Dorcas, commending the 


plan, had suggested that she spend the time of his 
absence down-river, learning the milliner’s trade. 

“T always took to that kind of work,” she said, 
wistfully. 

A few days before the wedding, when all Mrs. 
Penny’s arrangements were completed, and even 
her new gray cashmere lay ready on the spare- 
room bed, Freeman Briggs, passing the open 
window of the Penny kitchen, heard sounds of 
grief within. Mrs. Penny sat swaying back and 
forth in the wooden rocking-chair, dropping tears 
upon the pile of mending in her lap. 

“There ain’t anything happened to break it 
off, has there?” inquired Freeman, anxiously, 
leaning his folded arms on the window-sill. 

Mrs. Penny shook her head. “I almost wish 
there had,” she answered, brokenly. “ How 
would you feel to be mother of the best son in 
the world twenty-one years, and then have to 
give him up toanother woman? I’ve been crying 
all the afternoon, thinking this was the last time 
I should ever do Reuben’s mending.”’ Mrs. 
Penny wiped her eyes drearily. 

“T reckon I wouldn’t shed any more tears over 
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that,”” Freeman said. ‘Dorcas is a mighty nice | toward the Colby farm, met Deacon and Mrs. | “Pethuel was always a man of excellent judg- | Colby house near by. 
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The deacon and his wife 


girl. She can work prettier flowers on a tidy | Colby coming as rapidly in her direction. Mrs. | ment,” she said. ‘He thinks exactly as I do.” | and Mrs. Penny were a little in advance. 


than ever grew in a flower-garden, and fix up| Colby was in tears, and the deacon’s cheery face| Some weeks later Reuben and his mother, | 


a lace collar that’ll look just like soap-suds. But | 
I never heard darnin’ was one of her strong | 
points, and you can take my word for it, she 
won’t take away none of your privileges in that 
line. I guess if Reub’s mendin’ gets done, you’ll | 
have to do it.” 

Mrs. Penny dried her eyes and went vigorously | 
on with her work, her lips twitching. 

“Married women have something else to do 
than work tidies!’’ she said, with spirit. re 

It was that very day that Reuben, going out | 
to the Corners to purchase a necktie for his 
wedding-day, found a letter waiting for him on | 
the revolving rack. It had been there for some | 
time, and bore the marks of curious fingers. | 
Reuben delayed opening it until he reached the 
foot of a long hill on his homeward way. Then, 
leaving his trusty horse to his own devices, he 
carefully cut the envelope and drew forth the 
closely written sheet within. A slip of paper | 
fluttered down between his feet. It was a check | 
on the county bank. And to Reuben’s intense | 
surprise, the letter was written in his father’s 
hand and signed by his father’s name. He lifted it 





Dear Son (the letter read). This will reach | 
you just as you are twenty-one, if it don’t get 
overlooked. I’ve thought a good deal on the time 
you’d be a man and we could talk over things | 
together. But it’s come to me now that I sha’n’t | 
live to see that day, and fearing you might.miss 
some of the things I want you to have, I’m writing | 
to you now. Squire Denson at the county-seat 
will mail the letter when it’s time. By this time | 
you’reaman. And knowing you and your mother, 
I can tell about how things have gone. You've | 
stayed at home and done just as she said, which | 
was right and proper, and I wouldn’t have allowed | 
you to do otherwise if I’d been living. But you | 
ain’t got to twenty-one without finding out that | 
your mother, though she’s the best woman in the | 
world, is a terrible manager. Probably you've 
thought you’d like to do certain things. Most. 
likely she’s thought different and you ain’t done | 
them. Which hasn’t hurt you any. Obeying is 
one of the first things a man has to learn, and your | 
bringing up is just as it should be—up to now. | 
Your mother’s judgment is pretty near perfect. | 
I never went against it but once, but I always | 
calculated to do it a second time if I’d lived till 
you was grown. I want you to take the money 
the squire’ll send in this letter and go away. 
Anywhere you have a hankering to go. I always | 
favored West myself, but I married young and 
lost my chance of travel. Maybe you'd better slip 
off kind of quiet. Not dishonorable, but without | 
saying anything about it. Your mother’s one of 
the kind that will take it better if she don’t find 
out you’re going till after you’re gone. Go where 
you like, and come back in a year or so. You) 
always was a boy that could be trusted. When 
you get home you may hear from me again. So 
no more at present from your affee’t Father, 
P. Penny. 

Reuben folded the letter and placed it reverently 
in his pocketbook. Then, turning his horse about, | 
he drove rapidly toward the Colby farm. Dorcas, 
in the front yard, was working over her flowers | 
with a shadow on her face. ‘Reuben,’ she had | 
suggested a few days before, “do you suppose | 
your mother will be willing for me to have a) 
flower bed?’? And Reuben had hesitated a little | 
as he answered, “Maybe so. But she thinks 
green grass looks neater.’’ 

Reuben left his horse at the fence and went | 
toward her, wondering how he was to harmonize | 
his father’s wishes with the present state of | 
affairs. But Dorcas, it appeared, had also 
received a letter, which had wrought no small 
havoc in her hitherto submissive brain. 

“Reuben,” she began, anxiously, before he 
had time to speak, “‘can’t you get them to put it | 
off a year? My cousin has opened a milliner’s 
store in the city, and wants me to come and work 
for her. It’s just what I always wanted to do. | 
I’m tired of the woods, and oh, I don’t want to | 
be married !”’ 

Reuben looked grave. A fear lest he should 
take undue advantage of her rebellious mood 
troubled him. 

“Are you sure, Dorcas?” 
anxiously. “Not at all?” 

“No, never!” answered Dorcas, vehemently, 
without a glance at the tall figure beside her. 
“Do you mind?”’ she asked, with a little com- 
punction, as he stood silent. 

For answer he gave her the letter he had 
received. Dorcas read it with a look of awe. 
“Your father was a good man,”’ she said, gently. 

There was another silence. Dorcas fixed her 
eyes upon the tiny shoots of green peeping through 
the brown earth at her feet. 

“Couldn’t you slip off just as he says?” she 
Suggested, presently. ‘Then I couldn’t be 
married alone, and they’d let me go away.” 

But Reuben shook his head. “I couldn’t have it 
said I left you that way, Dorcas,’ he said. But 
when Doreas, who had no such scruples, proposed 
going first herself, Reuben was no better pleased. 
; “Things like that help make a reputation for 
life,” he said, gravely. “’T would give folks a 
wrong idea of you to have it said you ran away 





| 


he questioned, | 


from the man you were going to marry. I think | 


we'll have to elope—not together,””—for Dorcas 
looked dissatisfied,—‘but at the same time. You 
take the stage down-river, and I’ll row across to 
Flagtown and get some one to carry me the other 
way. I might go West by the Canadian Pacific. 
It seems kind of underhanded, but my father 
wouldn’t advise what wasn’t right. Anyway, 
we’d better make a mistake this way than the 
other. Marrying is solemn business.” 

I'wo days later Mrs. Penny, driving swiftly 


| deep 


| do as I’ve done—let her 


| it don’t matter, and go 
{ahead quiet like when 


| Spies when they began to bear. 


looked stern. 


attending church at the Corner schoolhouse, met 


“You don’t think that perhaps it was a mistake, 
Dorcas?’’ Reuben said, pausing where a cluster 


“*Then you heard?” faltered Mrs. Penny, as | Dorcas, now home for the summer vacation, and | of white birches hid the others from view. Dorcas 


the two horses came to a standstill. The deacon 
replied, dejectedly : 


“Not a word but the note she left behind her. 


could have done it!” 

Mrs. Penny looked bewildered. “ But it’s 
Reuben that’s gone!’’ she said. 

Mrs. Colby dried her eyes, and the stern 
expression on her husband’s face gave way to | 
one of deep thought. 

“Seems as if there’d been a mistake, and I 
don’t know but what we old folks made it, Mis’ | 
Penny,” he said, standing bareheaded in the | 
shady road. ‘‘We want to do our best for our 
children, but we ain’t apt to notice when we pass 
the point where their rights begin.’’ 

Mrs. Penny would not listen. “I’ve always 
had to plan for Reuben,” she said. “He’d no 
head to do it for himself, any more than his | 


father before him.” | 


Reuben’s Western trip lasted more than a year. | 


brought a letter from the post-office, addressed to | 
Reuben in a legal hand. 

“Just as I expected !”” announced Mrs. Penny, | 
with satisfaction, tearing open the long envelope. 
“T knew he’d get into trouble somewhere !”’ 

“It’s Reub’s letter,” suggested the hired man, | 
with all the privileged 
candor of his class. But 
Mrs. Penny replied 
with dignity that the 
letter was important 
and needed immediate 
attention. She tossed 
aside the sealed docu- 
ments enclosed, and un- 
folded the sheet. 

“It’s from Pethuel 
Penny!’’ she said, 
faintly, 

“Kind of a spirit let- 
ter?” asked Freeman, 
respectfully. 

But Mrs. Penny was 
in the perusal 
of it: 

Dear Son. I suppose 
by this time you’re back 
home, and likely your 
mother’s managing ways 
have begun to grow on 
her as she ages. But 
she means well and likes 
to think she’s running 
things, so you’d better 


have her own way when 


you want your own. 
You’ve seen something 
of the world now, and 
are ready to settle down. 
I’ve always had an idea 
from the time you were 
a little fellow that you’d 
take tolumbering. And 
in case you should, I’ve 
been buying up timber 
land as I saw the chance. 
In case you don’t want 
to work it, it’s good prop- 


| erty to hold. The squire will send the deeds along | 


with this. Later on, when you’ve got a little start | 
in life, you may hear from me again. I needn’t tell 
you to take good care of your mother and show | 
her all due respect. Your affectionate father, 
s; P. Penny. 
Mrs. Penny sat limply back in her chair. | 
Freeman had gone about the evening chores, and | 
the setting sun was lighting up the orchard, where 
ripening fruit hung heavy upon the trees. She 
remembered suddenly how the trees she had | 
ordered as Baldwins had proved to be Northern 
“I lived with Pethuel nineteen years,” she said, 
reflectively, “‘but I never really understood him.” 


‘* THE BIG, STRIPED BEAST SPRANG CLEAR.’’ 


looking a little thin from her winter’s work. 
“Yes, it seems nice to be home again,” she 
acknowledged, in answer to Reuben’s question. 


| I wouldn’t have believed a daughter of mine | “The city is very well for a change, but I seem 


to belong up here.” 
They strolled along the smooth road to the 


looked steadily downward, absently pulling a 
rose from her belt and scattering its petals over 
her muslin dress. 

“It was better to make it that way,’ she said, 
shyly. “Because, you see, the other couldn’t 
have been undone.” 














a young American engineer who was then 

employed as a railway-surveyor under 
the Russian government, was at work in the 
carefully. Was it a message from another world? | It was a week before his return that Freeman | valley of the Amur River, in eastern Siberia. 


ry, RING theautumn of 1899 James Barnes, 


This valley was, about a year later, the scene 
of much of the disorder in Manchuria; and the 
tragic occurrences 
of that time, in 
which the Rus- 
sians and Chinese 





figured, raised 
many interna- 
tional problems 
which have so 
far failed of set- 
tlement. Butat 
the time of the 
adventure which 
befell the young 
American the country was entirely quiet. 

Barnes had spent the months of spring and 
early summer in short expeditions from the 
newly built city of Harbin, which is a center of 
construction for the Chinese Eastern Railway. 
But early in August he received instructions to 
proceed at once to the Amur River and take 
charge of a surveying party engaged in some 
important work above Blagovyeshchensk. 

Hurriedly packing his baggage and instru- 
ments, the young engineer took boat down the 
Sungari River. The long journey to the junc- 
tion with the Amur was completed in good 
season, but Barnes was seriously delayed in 








mountains the road was so rough that walking 
was often easier than riding. 

It was the latter part of October, with rain o 
sleet falling nearly every day, and anything more 
depressing and hopelessly monotonous than the 
long, fatiguing marches Barnes could hardly 
imagine. On the very last day of the trip, 
however, a truly savage incident occurred, which 
for an hour or two caused great excitement. 

Through some scarcity of food in the wilder- 
ness the tigers had become unusually ferocious. 
These dangerous creatures are 
not uncommon in the wooded, 
hilly regions of Manchuria; they 
are longer-haired and less bril- 
liantly marked than the tiger of 
the Bengal jungles, but not less 
bold. 

As the men were descending 
the long, irregular slope of a 
mountainous ridge which they 
had climbed earlier in the day, 
mingled hail and rain were fall- 
ing; the sky was darkly over- 
cast ; and the lange, black boulders 
and dark, sleet-encrusted thickets 
of cedar and stunted birch made 
the scene bleak indeed. 

Suddenly, from the chain-gang 

leading the way down, there 
rose a loud, agonized yell, fol- 
lowed by a wild babel of shouts, 
howls and outcries. In an in- 
stant the whole long, orderly 
double file of men appeared to 
roll together like a long shaving 
from a carpenter’s plane —and 
go tumbling over itself! 
Barnes and the officers dashed forward and 
ran alongside the gang. The trouble was sup- 
posed to be a fight between two convicts—one 
of those savage hand-to-hand encounters which 
sometimes break out in chain-gangs where two 
men may come to hate each other bitterly. A 
lieutenant of Cossacks, spurring his horse forward, 
shouted, ““Uch! Stavok! Apart there! Apart, 
I say, or I’ll have ye knouted !” 

But one of the guards cried, “Hutslas! It is 
a tiger!’”’ and fixing his bayonet, made a thrust 
into the méleée. 

By this time Barnes had come up within 
twenty yards, but for the moment he saw nothing 
save the heap of howling, struggling convicts, 
their chains clashing and jingling above all the 
outery. 

Then out of the confusion of arms, legs and 
close-cropped human heads rose a long, sinewy 
paw with extended claws, which buried them- 
selves the next moment in a man’s back. In 
their terror the men near the middle of the 
gang, where the tiger had first sprung in, had 
pulled the others into the fracas. Numbers of 
the convicts were fighting the brute with their 
bare hands. 

By this time officers and infantrymen were 


She sat opposite Reuben at the supper-table | securing transportation for the remainder of his gathering round, cocking carbines, fixing bayo- 
journey, and did not reach his destination, a nets, all shouting, but they dared not fire into 


a few evenings later, noting with pride his 
improvement in looks and manner, and deferring 
to him with a meekness quite unwonted. 


town of some importance on the Siberian side the mass of men. 
His bayonet from one of the guards, and began 


of the river, till the middle of October. 


Barnes, however, snatched a 


“I haven’t made any plans for the winter, | party was awaiting him, and the engineer made | feeling in the crowd with it; and suddenly he 


Reuben,”’ she said. “I didn’t know just what | 


you’d want done.”’ 


But Reuben, it appeared, was quite willing to | for the surveyors, Barnes secured permission to men. 


leave the farm in the efficient hands of his mother | 
and her hired assistant, while he followed his 
own desires and carried out his father’s plans. | 
Three years later, when Reuben was beginning | 
to win success in his lumbering operations, | 


preparations for setting out at once. 
As further travel by water was impracticable 


accompany a government convoy which was on 
the point of setting out for the north. 

The convoy consisted of two battalions of 
infantry, a sotnia of Cossacks, and over two 
hundred convicts — escaped prisoners who had 


delivered so effective a thrust that the tiger let 
go its grip and rose suddenly up, high above the 
Carbines cracked instantly, but the big, 
striped beast sprang clear and landed on his 
feet close beside the American. Before it could 
spring again Barnes jabbed his bayonet deep 
into the brute’s flank, when, with a twisting 
bound, it swept rifle and bayonet from the man’s 


Pethuel Penny’s last letter arrived, and fell, like | been recaptured and were going back to the handsand dashed him headlong on the icy ground. 


its predecessor, into Mrs. Penny’s hands. To 
open Reuben’s letters seemed a far more serious 


| thing than formerly, but curiosity at last over- 


came her scruples. This is what she read: 


You are well started in life now, my boy, and I 
see no reason to doubt that you are living an 
upright life in the fear of the Lord and doing your 
| duty by your mother and your fellow men... . . 

You'll be thinking of marrying soon. 
should choose for yourself, but think it over care- 
fully, and find just the kind of a woman best suited 
to you. Your mother is one of a thousand, and it 


I want you 


copper- and coal-mines. These unfortunates 
were marched in gangs of from fifty to a hundred 
each, two abreast, with a long chain between 
them, extending the length of the gang, to which 
each man is manacled by a shorter, lighter 
chain attached to the handcuff on his wrist or 
| ankle. 
| When on the march the men kept step, bearing 
| the chain rhythmically forward, and the steady, 


| not unmusical jingle of the small connecting 


| chains made a sound which, at a little distance, 


| 


As the tiger turned, an officer fired his revolver 
at its side, and other shots cracked sharply ; but 
the beast cleared the whole heap of convicts at a 
bound, and in another instant disappeared from 
view in the sleeted cedar thickets. 

Cossacks and infantrymen streamed after the 
tiger, firing and shouting; but although the) 
followed the bloody trail among the copses and 
stones for two or three versts, it got away, yet 
the animal must have been severely wounded. 

When the chain-gang was at last disentangled, 


would have been a heavy blow if I’d been spared | resembled the continuous chirpings of a great|one poor fellow, a nihilist, was found to be 


to see her taken first. But 1 always had a notion if 
it should be my lot to marry a second time, I’d try 
one of those soft little women that swear by every 
word a man speaks. Your mother is the best woman 
in the world, but one manager in a family is enough. 


| flock of birds. The gangs were, as a rule, 
| marched in advance of the column, where they 
| could be more easily kept in sight. 

The officers and the engineers of the survey 


frightfully bitten and unable to stand. He was 


| unlocked from the chain and put in a cart, but 


Four others had been 
Barnes himself escaped 


died before morning. 
more or less injured. 


Mrs. Penny dropped the letter excitedly. | rode on horseback or in carts, but among the with only a few bruises. 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 


A famous entomologist says that not one 
mosquito in four hundred ever tastes human 
blood. To know how to avoid making the 
acquaintance of that one is the important thing, 
and on that problem the scientists seem to be 
making good progress. 


A commercial weekly, in reviewing 
current prices, says that lemons are “‘stronger’’ 
and raspberries “firmer.”’ Unfortunately this 
does not mean that a dozen lemons will make 
more lemonade, or that it will be harder to con- 
vert raspberries into jam. 

In Sweden, writes an American traveller, 
the saloons are closed on Saturday—pay-day— 
while the savings-banks are kept open until 
midnight. No government can force a man to 
save his money; but at least this Swedish system 
encourages him to deposit it where he will draw 
better interest than a headache. 


The educational campaign against 
spitting begins to show encouraging results. 
A man who recently offended in a New York 
ferry-boat suddenly realized that twenty pairs 
of eyes were regarding him as if he were a pick- 
pocket. Greatly embarrassed, he flushed and 
slunk away to the men’s cabin. Concentrated 
public disapproval seldom fails of its just effect. 

Youthful aspirants who plan to make a 
living by writing poetry ought to note the fact 


that the livelihood of the English poet, Austin | 
Dobson, was earned as Principal of the Fisheries | 


and Harbor Department of the Board of Trade. 
He has just resigned after nearly half a century 
of service. A few men only can earn fame as 
poets. Fewer still are they who can trust to the 
productions of their muse to pay the butcher’s 
bill. 


Even looting has its humorous side. A 
Chinese sneak-thief recently entered an American 
dining-room in Shanghai and abstracted a few 
teaspoons, a silver syrup jug and an old clock, 
all of which he tucked, Chinese fashion, into his 
clothes. The syrup ran down, and for a long 
way the thief’s progress could be traced. “What 
a pity,’’ was the philosophical comment of the 
owner of the articles, “that the clock did not run 
down, too!’’ aite. 

Of one of our technical schools it is 
told that, when the time came for the class of 
1901 to be graduated, only twelve of its forty 
members appeared in person to receive their 
diplomas. The other twenty-eight had already 
been offered good positions and had gone to work. 
Mechanical engineers and educated superintend- 


ents of construction are in special demand, of | 


course, in prosperous times like these ; but in less 


busy years it is no less true that opportunity | 


waits for youth at the schoolhouse door. 

A man who took part in the first cricket 
match between Oxford and Cambridge Universi- 
ties survives at the age of ninety-five years. If 
the fact were brought to the attention of those 
who contend that athletics shorten human life, 
they would no doubt retort that cricket is such a 
leisurely game that it is not to be classed as an 
athletic sport. As a matter of fact, a single 
mishap in athletics receives more notice than the 
many instances in which strength and longevity 
can be directly traced to physical exercise. 

During a recent Frencli duel one of the 
combatants accidentally touched the point of his 
sword to the ground. The seconds immediately 
stopped the combat until the sword could be 
sterilized. One cannot help recalling the famous 
cartoon in Punch which represented the two 
Irishmen waiting behind a rock for their landlord, 
one with a shotgun, the other witha club. “Sure 
the master do be very late,’’ says one, anxiously. 
“He is,” says the other. “I hope he have met 
wid no accident.”” After this one cannot regard 
that cartoon as merely a humorous fancy. 

Old Home Week is not confined to New 
England. Nevertheless, the recent gathering 
of “old settlers’? to commemorate Colorado’s 
silver wedding to the Union had novel features. 
Three months’ sojourn in Colorado, for instance, 
entitles one to become a pioneer. During the 
celebration a colossal statue of Lieut. Zebulon 
Pike was unveiled at Colorado Springs. Dressed 
in the military costume of 1806, he is represented 
standing on Cheyenne Mountain looking away 
toward the greater mountain which bears his 
name. Is he wondering, perchance, as he 
watches frequent trains lifting passengers up the 
once inaccessible slopes, how “‘Pike’s Peak or 
Bust!’’ was ever synonymous with supreme 
courage and endurance? 


The great department stores have been 
a serious problem to small traders all over the 
country, and in several states unsuccessful 
attempts have been made to regulate their growth 
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by legislation. A new plan is now to be tried in 
Chicago, in the form of a cooperative department 
store to which a number of small dealers are to 
contribute their capital and their work. The 
whole investment will be five hundred thousand 
dollars, and it is planned to sell everything, from 
ice-cream to a coal-hod. Each department will 
be in charge of a skilful merchant familiar with 
that particular branch and himself a stockholder. 
As the rent of a single department will be less 
than the rent of a separate store, and as each 
| man hopes to carry his old customers with him, 
the enterprise starts with rosy hopes. 
| Books that sell by the hundred thousand are 
| not common, yet there are some instances that 
are not modern. It is now just about two 
hundred and forty years since one John Bunyan 
was shut up in Bedford jail. He stayed there 
twelve years; but a book of his went free, and 
no man since that day could have suppressed or 
imprisoned it, even had he wished. Millions of 
' copies of it have been printed. Probably more 
| copies are sold in any one month, now, than 





| could have been disposed of in a year during the 


| author’s lifetime, and the book is as vital a part 
lof this twentieth century as it was of any 
preceding time. ‘There are excellent books 
among the “popular novels,” but — spite of all 
the adulatory comment—it would be hard to 
point out one that seems likely to weather two 
centuries and more as bravely as has “Pilgrim’s 


Progress. 


& 


ANXIETY. 


If evils come not, then our fears are vain; 
And if they do, fear but augments the pain. 
Sir Thomas More. 


* ¢ 


TESTING NAVIES. 


HE English and French naval manceuvers 
took place recently at almost the same 
time. The French manceuvers were 

planned to represent conditions which might 
arise if there were war between France and 
England. In that event, it was assumed that 
the English Channel or home squadron would 
try to join itself to the English Mediterranean 
squadron. The French Mediterranean fleet 


was the problem set to the French commanders 
in the manceuvers. 


cruisers represented the English Channel squad- 
ron, and another fleet of war-ships the English 
Mediterranean squadron. A third fleet, repre- 
senting the French Mediterranean fleet, was 
sent out to prevent the junction of the two 
English squadrons; and a smaller group, 
representing the French Northern or Channel 
fleet, sailed out to cooperate in the movement. 
The details of this great naval game could be 
understood only by naval experts, but the result 
was that the fleets representing the English 
squadrons effected the desired union. 

In the case of the English manceuvers, in 
which ‘one hundred and seventy vessels partici- 
pated, the problem was to defend the English 





Channel from the attack of a hostile fleet, bent on 
destroying commerce. Here, as in the case 
| of the French manceuvers, the victory rested with 
the enemy. According to the caleulated results, 
the attacking fleet lost only three cruisers, three 
torpedo-boat destroyers and three 

while it sunk a dozen cruisers, two gunboats and 
eight torpedo-boat destroyers of the defending 
fleet, and captured an indefinite number of 
merchantmen. 

Both in England and France there has been 
sharp criticism recently on the efficiency of 
the navy. The disappointing result of these 
manceuvers is likely to strengthen the demand 
for improved construction and a reformed admin- 
istration. om 


TIME - DIVISIONS. 


HAT five times twelve is sixty seems to 
have been the part of the multiplication 
table most in the mind of the ancient 

Babylonians, from whom our divisions of the day 
have come. They are supposed to have divided 
the hour into sixty minutes, and the minute 
into sixty seconds, because sixty can be divided 
by two, three, four or five. They divided the 
sun’s daily journey into twenty-four parasangs, 
or hours, upon the pleasant fiction that the sun 
| would travel a parasang in that length of time, 
|or about the distance which a good walker 
covered on the ground. 

| A German scholar thinks he has lately found 
| in some old Mesdépotamian inscriptions additional 
light concerning the Babylonian units of time. 





| They first divided the day, so he thinks, into | 


| twelve double hours, and made five days, or sixty 
| double hours, their larger measure of duration. 
| Twelve periods of five days made a double 
month. 
| The present system of dividing the day was 
| brought into Greece centuries before the Christian 
| era. Thus, one of the earliest accomplishments 
“down in unbroken descent from the builders of 
| the palaces of Babylon. 

Of late there has been some consideration of 
a plan to substitute for the familiar clock-dial 
an indication of hours and minutes by figures, 
as on the eyclometer of a bicycle. Mechanically 


would endeavor to prevent the junction. This | 


A certain number of French battle-ships and | 


Channel and its approaches and St. George’s | 
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this would be feasible. In railroad stations, 
where the time of departure was formerly 
indicated by a djal, the tendency is now to use 
the simple figures. But it is hard to see how 
such a clock could be made as ornamental as 
the present ones, and its introduction will in any 
event come very slowly. ‘The old-fashioned dial, 
with its twelve Roman numerals, is one of those 
ancient landmarks to which the civilized world 


is much attached. 
* & 


FOLLOWING THE RIGHT. 


Because right is right, to follow right 
Were wisdom in the scorn of consequence. 
Tennyson. 


> © 


A ROYAL TRAGEDY. 


HE life of the Dowager Empress of Ger- 
many, so lately ended, was one of those 
pathetic illustrations which seem occa- 

sionally to occur for the express purpose of 
refuting the conventional idea of happiness and 
setting human expectations at naught. 

| What was lacking which the boldest dreamer 
would supply? Daughter of the great Queen 
Victoria, born to wealth and power and venera- 
tion, choosing early in life the beloved heir to the 
throne of Germany as her husband, loving him 
devotedly and being loved by him, becoming 
later the empress of the great Teutonic nation— 
who would have dared to predict that one seem- 
ingly so blessed could fail of happiness? 

And yet, it is said, the empress prayed for 
death, and the great deliverer, when he came, 
was welcome. 

It is not that the empress lacked mind or heart 
to make the most of her opportunities. She was 
a woman of unusual intellectual power and the 
highest of moral purposes. But it was her 





welcome English ways, and impatient and 
suspicious of English influence. She was out- 
spoken and direct, not always tactful, unim- 
| pressive in person, little given to dress. Her 
| people desired in their crown princess, later to 
become their empress, one who should be ‘“‘the 
glass of fashion and the mold of form,” a part 
which it was not in her nature to play, and she 
paid the price in unpopularity. 

To the imperious will of Bismarck her strength 
| of mind and tenacity of purpose, her interest in 
| public affairs, were annoying obstacles. The 
larger liberty which she hoped would come with 
| the accession of Frederick to the throne, and. for 
which she had waited in dignified patience, was 
of short duration. In three months death had 
robbed her both of her husband and of her power ; 
and a lack of cordial relations between herself 
and her son, the present emperor, further sad- 
dened her days. The last scene in the tragedy 
came with the discovery that she herself was 
stricken with the same terrible disease which 
killed her royal husband. 

“Even in a palace life may be well led,’’ said 
Mareus Aurelius, but he made no promise of 
happiness. 
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MORE BOOKS. 


T is a common saying that a town or city gets 
as good a local government as it deserves— 
and no better. So it is with other elements 

in the life of a community. One of the best 
signs of the times is that the American public 
seems to deserve more and more in the matter 
of books. Certainly it is getting books—in public 
libraries—as never before. 

The princely gifts of Mr. Andrew Carnegie, 
and many other benefactions by other givers, 
have caused an amazing growth of libraries of 
more than a thousand volumes, and not private 
property. Five years ago there were in all the 
country about four thousand such libraries, 


now their number is nearly five thousand four 
hundred, and the books they house exceed forty- 
four and a half millions. In the past yearalone, 
from June 1, 1900, to June 1, 1901, more than 
sixteen million dollars, in gifts and bequests, 
have gone to American libraries. 

More encouraging even than the great figures 
themselves are the facts regarding the distribution 
of the money and books throughout the country 
as a whole. East and West, North and South 
have found themselves enriched in the power 
which books can impart. Of all the states and 
territories, only eleven are without record of gifts 
during this wonderful year. 

When the longer columns of industrial and 
| commercial development are added up, these 
library figures must be placed beside them. ‘Thus 
we may remind ourselves that the growth of 
the nation is not entirely an increase of dollars. 
Thanks to a score of agencies—the spread of 
popular education, the interest in patriotic and 
civic study, the activity of clubs of intellectual 
purpose, and many other causes—the things of 
the mind are winning their own fair chance 
| of development. Before many years the public 


| library must become as necessary in every town 
| as the public school system. 

RESIDENT DRAPER and the trustees 
| every lover of pure and wholesome athletics. 


& © 
of the University of Illinois have recently 
The circular has been sent to the leading 





of childhood—knowing the time of day—comes | 


HESSIANS IN ATHLETICS. 
P issued a circular which is of interest to 


misfortune to go to a people unprepared to, 


containing about thirty-three million volumes; | 
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Western colleges, and urges that after this year 
no more paid “coaches” shall be employed in 
football, baseball, rowing, or any other branch 
of college athletics. 

The University of Chicago, which has pursued 
this policy from the beginning, gives the sugges- 
tion its cordial approval, and the universities of 
Wisconsin and Jowa are also in sympathy with 
the movement. 

President Draper and his trustees oppose the 
present practice of hiring coaches for the various 
teams “‘because it is destructive of university self- 
dependence; because it encourages extravagant 
expenditures and invites professionalism ; because 
it makes the game a battle between rival coaches, 
who become’ indifferent to the hazards of the 
contests, and because it results in the over- 
training of the men to an extent which is hurtful 
physically, and which unfits them for regular 
university work.” 

This is a strong indictment, yet all of the 
counts are plausible and most of them irrefutable. 
The whole tendency of college athletics, when 
unrestrained by faculty oversight, is to make the 
contests too much in earnest. The pleasure of 
the game and its benefits as a means to physical 
culture are subordinated to the desire to win. 

The old-fashioned baseball teams, composed 
of players in whom the cities they represented 
took pride, have given place to nines made up of 
men gathered from all parts of the country, 
hired as bricklayers or shoemakers are hired, 
solely with a view to their skill in their trade 
and consequent earning capacity. The players 
occupy the same position in athletics that the 
Hessians occupied during the Revolutionary 
War, that of mere mercenaries. The change 
has lowered the standard of the “great American 
game’”’ until, in its professional form, it no 
longer deserves a place in the category of clean 
sports. 

With such a lesson in view, all efforts to safe- 
guard college athletics are to be commended. 
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HOT-WEATHER PHILANTHROPISTS. 
TT depression brought to many minds by 


the newspapers’ daily record of fatalities 

due to the heat is modified, at times, by the 
manifestations of. sympathy for the poor and 
suffering which the heat calls out. 

Individuals, known and unknown, city officials 
and organized societies are alike busy in this 
work of mercy. 

One man was passing through a New York east 
side tenement district, when his attention was 
attracted by the crowd which swarmed about a 
dripping ice-cart. He lingered to look on. The 
few who were able to buy a bit of ice were far 
outnumbered by the less fortunate who pressed 
about the tail-board of the cart, struggling with 
each other for unconsidered fragments. 

The sight so touched and moved him that he 
bought a generous supply, and had it distributed. 
As he stood the center of the noisy and grateful 
crowd, an old woman approached him. She had 
her portion, which she was barely able to carry, 
wrapped in her apron. Pointing to the dripping 
mass, she said in trembling tones, “It may reward 
you to know that this may save a life, sir—God 
bless and protect you and yours!” 

Another unnamed lover of his kind saw four 
small, ragged, perspiring boys regaling themselves 
at a stand from which iced milk was sold. They 
had only one glass among them. He asked one 
of the boys if they could not drink a glass apiece. 
| “For sure,” said he, “but we ain’t got de price.” 
| “What! Only a cent among four of you?” 
| “Just dat, mister. We ain’t got no more. I'm 
| treatin’ de crowd!” and he threw out his chest at 
| the thought. 
| “Yes, he’s treatin’ us,” interposed one of his 
| chums, “but” (insinuatingly) “wese could stan’ 
| anuder if we had it!’ 

They had “anuder,” and yet “‘anuder,” and with 
“T’anks, mister,” the quartet departed, cooled 
and refreshed. 
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THE KING’S PUNCTILIOUSNESS. 


ING EDWARD VIL. although one of the 
best-humored of men, is known to be a 
martinet in all matters of form, prece- 

dence and social usage. Since his accession many 
instances of his rigid discipline have been made 
known. 

While he was crossing from Osborne to the 
mainland during the week of the funeral of the 
queen, he observed that the flag was lowered on 
the mast of the vessel. 

“Why is this?” he said sharply to the captain, 
who stammered, “Your Majesty—the queen is 
dead.” 

“Yes, but 7amhere. This boat is the only place 
in England to-day where the flag should not be 
lowered.” 

The keeper of the Tower with other dignitaries 
waited upon the king after his accession, to offer 
him, according to custom, the keys of that fortress. 
The king received them, but continued steadily to 
regard the official, and with a look of annoyance. 

“Is there anything —— What can I do, your 
Majesty?” hesitated the keeper. 

“Go home and put a band of crape on your 
overcoat,” was the reply. 

A year or two ago a portrait of one of the 
secretaries of the king, who was then Prince of 
| Wales, was submitted to his inspection by the 
| artist. The prince glanced at it, and turning 

to the secretary said: 

“Your orders are not placed properly on your 
| breast in this picture. The precedence should be 
| exactly the reverse of that which you have given.” 
“But the likeness, your Highness?” gasped the 
| artist. 
| The prince then looked at the portrait itself, and 
| gave an appreciative criticism of it. 
| About the same time he was present at the 
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production of a tragedy in which one of the actors 
took the part of a Russian nobleman of high 
rank. The prince sent for him at the close of the 
performance. 

“Very good; very good indeed!” he said, with 
a cordial smile, “but those are German decora- 
tions you are wearing. Go to the Russian embassy. 
Take my card and tell Count Blank to show you 
the proper Russian orders for the part you repre- 
sent. If it is worth doing at all it is worth doing 
right in the least particular.” 

A good motto either for king or subject. 
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BLACK LIGHT. 


In speaking of the projected statue of Joha 
Greenleaf Whittier to be erected in Amesbury, 
Massachusetts, one ardent admirer of the poet 
owned to a lack of enthusiasm on the subject. 
Her reason was the simple one that she did not 
feel that any statue could be a good likeness, no 
matter how accurate in feature, because it is not 
in the power of the sculptor, as it is of the painter, 
to render the eyes. 

Mr. Whittier’s eyes, deep, dark and luminous, 
were so beautiful and remarkable as to lend its 
chief charm and character to his face. Her friend, 
although she has more faith in the possibilities 
of sculpture, appreciated her reasons; but she 
heard them with a smile. 

It reminded her, she said, of an old farmer in 
New Hampshire who was devoted in his admira- 
tion of Daniel Webster, but the first time there 
was talk of a statue to his idol he protested. He 
told her grandfather, who had recorded the con- 
versation in a letter, that the idea was nonsense— 
at least while “them modelin’ fellers” were so 
conceited. 

“They can’t make eyes by modelin’ and they 
know they can’t, but they won’t own up to it,” he 
declared. “Eyes that’s modeled is blind eyes; 
there ain’t any light in ’em; and what’s eyes with- 
out light in ‘em? What’s anybody’s eyes—and 
great King Agrippy! What’s Dan’l Webster’s? 

“Dan’l Webster’s eyes was just black light; 
that’s what they was, black light—and the idee 
of tryin’ tomodel’em! I got hold of that modelin’ 
feller and I told him so. 

“*Bronze won’t do it,’ says I, ‘and clay won’t, 
and chisels won’t; it ain’t no manner of use. The 
only chance is takin’ somethin’ with nat’ral sparkle 
to it. You know that stuffed hawk o’ mine,’ says 
I. ‘Well, that hawk’s eyes shine in the dark 
when I’m lazy about lightin’ up—shine like as if 
he was alive and goin’ to pounce. There’s an idee, 
now; you make Dan’l’s eyes like that hawk’s; 
make ’em o’ glass! Mebbe then your statoo’ll 
have a smack 0’ Dan’l about it, but if you don’t— 
well, some folks’ll be satisfied, but I can’t say as 
a stun-blind Dan’! argufyin’ on a pedestal strikes 
me as an edifyin’ figger.’ ” 

Unfortunately, the conceited sculptor kept to 
his modeling, and there is no statue extant of a 
hawk-eyed Webster with orbs of glass. 
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A SUMMER OF CONSTANT FROST. 


If the summer of 1901 is to be remembered as 
the season of prolonged periods of heat it may 
afford temporary lation to recall from the 
records of our fathers that the summer of 1816 was 
painfully the reverse. 

The winter had been milder than usual, but 
there was nothing extraordinary about the early 
spring months; but April ended in ice and snow 
with phenomenally low temperature, and frosts 
in May played havoe with the vegetation. 

June was remarkably cold, and one June day 
reported “ten inches of snow in Vermont and 
three inches in Massachusetts and New York.” 
Frost and ice were the remarkable features of 
July—not thick ice, to be sure, but enough to kill 
all hopes of the usual summer crops. The climax 
of misfortunes came in August, when the ice was 
even thicker than in July, “and almost every 
green plant in this country and in Europe was 
frozen.” 

By this time, says the Boston Globe, which has 
compiled the records of this extraordinary summer, 
the people had given up hope of again seeing the 
flowers bloom or hearing the birds sing, and 
began to prepare for a hard winter. 

October kept up the reputation of its prede- 
cessors, and there was scarcely a day that the 
thermometer registered higher than thirty degrees. 

November was also extremely cold and sleighing 
was good the first week of the month, but strange 
to relate, December was the mildest and most 
comfortable month of the entire year, a condition 
which led many people to believe that the seasons 
had changed about. 

Of course the cold spell sent breadstuffs to an 
unheard of price, and it was impossible to obtain 
for table use many of the common vegetables, as 
they were required for seed. 

Flour sold in 1817 in the cities for thirteen dollars 
a barrel, and the average price of wheat in England 
was ninety-seven shillings a quarter. 
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BEGINNING AT THE TOP. 


The career of the English labor leader, Henry 
Broadhurst, M. P., has not been lacking in humor- 
ous incidents, one of which, as he tells it in his 
recent autobiography, “From a Stone-Mason’s 
Bench to the Treasury Bench,” has a pleasant, if 
faint, flavor of mystery. 


Mr. Broadhurst plied his trade on the outside | 


of the Houses of Parliament; also, while living 
at Littlemore, near Oxford, on some of the college 
buildings. After entering Parliament he had some 


conversation with the senior member for the | 


university, the late Sir John Mowbray, who repre- 


sented Oxford from 1868 till his death in 1899, in 


course of which Sir John remarked: 
You seem to have a great deal of knowledge 

about the various colleges.” 

“Yes,” returned Mr. Broadhurst, “I have been 
at Christ Church.” 
A look of bewildered incredulity passed over 
Sir John’s benevolent countenance, followed by 
one of pity mingled with pain at the thought that 


THE YOUTH’S 


the labor leader was trying to delude him into a 
belief that he had been a student at the house. 
His relief was instantaneous and perceptible when 
Mr. Broadhurst explained : 

““My connection with Christ Church was confined 
to the roof, where I assisted in fixing a number 
of new chimney-pots.” 
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MOSQUITO SONGS. 


The mosquito is now so influential in the land 
that his family history has been written. Dr. L. 
O. Howard, of the national Department of Agri- 
culture, has considered him from all points, both 
as touching his own anatomy and well-being and 
his effect on those of mankind. 


One interesting chapter of the book is devoted 
to the insect’s song, that most exasperating sound 
in nature. The hun is apparently produced, not, 
as in the case of flies, by a rapid vibration of the 
wings, but by a movement of the air within the 
body durin respiration. 

Dragon-flies and bees also sing in this way, 
but the vibration of the wings of the bee causes 
another hum, which is readily distinguished from 
the other. For the breathing voice of the honey- 
bee is an octave, or sometimes nine or ten fu 
notes, higher than the wing-note. 

An electrical engineer who was making some 
oe py in harmonic telegraphy, producin 
notes of a certain pitch by electrical means, foun 
that when a note was ra to a certain number 
of vibrations, all the mosquitoes in the room and 
even from a wide radius outside would congregate 
near the 7 aratus, and precipitate themselves 

inst it with great force. 

hen the experimenter devised a deadly ma- 
chine. He covered a large surface with sticky 
fly-paper, and sounding the note for a few seconds 
captured all the mosquitoes in the room. He then 
made an apparatus to kill them by electricity. 
A section window-screen from which the paint 
was removed was mounted on a board, and s.aall 
pins were driven between the meshes, the heads 
coming flush with the surface of the screen. All 


formed one electrode of the secondary coil of an 
induction coil, while the wire screen formed the 
other electrode. 

An alternating current of high potential was 
then passed; the note was sounded, the insects 
—— themselves against the screen, and 
were immediately killed. 
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IN THE HARVEST - FIELD. 


Frédéric Mistral, the Provengal poet, tells a 
charming story of the first meeting of his father 
and mother. Like all romances it has its like in 
a more ancient legend, suggesting, even to the 
scene, the ever-beautiful story of Ruth and Boaz. 
Mistral was born at Maillane, a village at the 
foot of the Alps. He was the child of a second 
marriage, contracted when his father was about 
fifty-five,a marriage of pure romance. This was 
the meeting of the middle-aged man and the girl 
who became his wife. 


One year, on St. John’s day, Maitre Francois 
Mistral was in the midst of his wheat, which a 
company of harvesters were reaping. A throng 
of young girls, gleaning, followed the reapers, 
and raked up the ears that fell. Maitre Francois 
my father, noticed a beautiful girl who rema ned 
behind, as if she were ashamed to glean like the 
others. He drew near, and said to her, ““My child, | 
whose daughter are you? What is your name?” 

The young girl reptee. “IT am the daughter of 
Etienne Poulinet, Maire of Maillane. y name 
is Délaide.” 

“What! the daughter of the Maire of Maillane 
Opaeies®’, 

“Maitre,” she replied, “our family is large, six 
girls and_ two boys, and although our father is 
prety well-to-do, as you know, when we ask him 
‘or clothes he replies, ‘Girls, if you want finery, 
earn it.’ And that is why 1 came to glean.” 

Six months after this meeting, Maitre Francois | 
asked Maitre Poulinet for the hand of Délaide, | 
and of that marriage I was born. } 
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PAYING THE LECTURER. 


Mr. Westcott, the author of “David Harum,” | 
possessed a barytone voice which, had he chosen | 
to cultivate it, might have brought him greater 
reputation than he obtained through bis writings. 
Inthe Literary Era Miss Helen Candee tells an | 
amusing story of one of Mr. Westcott’s ‘musical | 
experiences. 


He was invited to sing at a concert in one of the | 
smaller towns of western New York. On this | 
perfuncto unt he was saved from such a hotel | 
as that which insulted John Lenox, by the hospi- | 
tality of the man who organized the concert, a | 
person of much local importance. 

The affair passed off satisfactorily, with the help 
of the visitor’s rare voice. As Mr. Westcott 
was about to retire, his host came timidly to his 
room, bearing two long paper boxes. 

“T jeave the house so early in the morning to 
to my factory,” he explained, “that I am afraid 
I may not see you, but I want to give you some- 
thing for your singing to-night. Now, here’s two 

air of the very best whalebone corsets that our 

actory turns out, and I want you to take them 
home with you.” 

When Mr. Westcott found that he could not 
even protest effectually, his sense of humor came 

his relief, and he stalked home the next day 
with two pairs of corsets in exchange for his 
songs. 
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A PATAGONIAN PRAYER. 


In an address delivered by Prof. Max Miiller 
| before the students of Manchester College, he 
| Says that one of the most valuable results of 
| studying the religions of so-called savages is that 
there is almost always to be discovered in them 
| the stronghold of all religion, a belief in God as 
| the Father and Ruler of the world. 

When people talk about savages, on always 
take the people of Tierra del Fuego, or the Pata- 
—y = as the lowest of the low. Even scientists 
vave declared that they are scarcely to be called 
fellow creatures. Yet these people possess a 
copious language, and their religion contains a 
| eenper in which any of us could join without 
shame: 





© Father, Great Man! 

King of this land! 

Favor us. dear Friend, every day, 
Ho g00¢ 
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| Poor am_ 1, poor is this meal, 
Take of it if Thou wilt. 


This is not addressed to any idol made of wood 
or stone. It is addressed to an unseen Father, a 
dear Friend, the King of their land, to whom they 

| offer the best they have, although it is only, as | 
they say, a very poor meal. | 
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“ Clingfast”’ Nipple for Nursing Bottles, pure 
gum, finest made, 5c. each at Druggists. 
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UNION MADE 
For More Than a Quarter of a Century 
the reputation of W. L. Douglas $3.00 and $3.50 
shoes for style, comfort and wear has excelled all other 
makes sold at these prices. This excellent reputation 
has been won by merit alone. W. L. Douglas shoes 
| have to give better satisfaction than other $3.00 and 
$3.50 shoes because his reputation for the best $3.00 
and $3.50 shoes must be maintained. The standard 
has always been placed so high that the wearer receives 
more value for his money in the W. L. Douglas $3.00 
and $3.50 shoes than he can get elsewhere. 

W. L. Douglas makes and sells more $3.00 and $3.50 
shoes than T! other two manufacturers in the world. 
W. L. DOUGLAS $4.00 Gilt ape Line Cannot 
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» S'$3.00 and $ 
shoes are made of the same high-grade 
leathers used in $5.00 and $6.00 shoes 
and are just as good in every way. 

Sold by 63 Douglas stores in American cities selling 
direct from factory to wearer at one profit; and the 
best shoe dealers everywhere. 
| Insist upon having W. L. Douglas shoes with 

name and price stamped on bottom. 

How to Order by Mail.—If W. L. Douglas shoes 
are not sold in your town, send order direct to factory. 

: . Shoes sent anywhere on receipt of 

+ <a 4 price and 25 cents additional for car- 

- 7 riage. My custom department will 
make you a poss that will equal 
and custom made shoes, in 
style, fitand wear. Take meas 
urements of foot as shown on 
model; state style desired ; 
size and width usually 
worn ; plain or cap toe; 
heavy, medium or 
light soles. A at 
guaranteed. 















Fast Color Eyelets used. 
Cata’og free. W. L. Douglas, Brockton, Mass. 
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|Recollect when you purchase a SEWING MAcHINE you desire it to last a lifetime 
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See THAT THE SEWING 
MACHINE YOU PURCHASE 
IS LETTERED OA THE ARM 
AND IN THE LEGS 
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any price. 


Write us for information that will 
convince you of the Superiority of the 


(ERE are many Sewing Machines upon the market that are sold for less 
6 than the New Home, but there are none that can equal it in quality at 
Examine the New Home and you will see that the working 
parts are not ‘‘stamped’"’ out of inferior metal, but are made of the best quality 
of steel, highly polished and finely tempered. 
difference in Sewing Machines, and is what makes the difference in price. Some 
are made to sell regardless of quality, but the New Home is made to wear. 
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HE fisher’s face is hard to read, 
His eyes are deep and still; 

His boots have crushed a pungent weed 

Beside a far-off rill. 
Oh, early lifted he the latch 

And sped through dew away, 
But when we ask him of the “catch” 

That was to mark the day, | 
He lifts his empty hands and smiles: 

“I fished for hours, I fished for miles.” 


The fisher has an open mind, 
A meditative heart; 
He walks companioned by the wind, 
Or sits alone, apart, 
Within some stream-enchanted dell. | 
The fish about him play 
In sweet content. They know full well 
That friends of his are they. 
Dame Nature all his soul beguiles 
With murmurous hours, with emerald miles. 


But one who trod the path he took 
By fragrant woodland ways, 

To where the cold trout-haunted brook 
Ran thick-leaved from the gaze, 

Heard him but sigh, ‘How fair it is! 
My God—and what am I 

That Thy most secret harmonies 
Should flood the ear and eye?” } 
At eve with empty hands he smiles: | 

“T caught the best of hours and miles.” | 


| 
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THE LICK LENS. 


OME years ago the 
S writer paid a visit to 
Alvan Clark, at Cam- 
bridgeport, to witness 
the testing of the huge 
lens for the famous Lick 
telescope. At the end of 
the long, dark room the 
largest flint glass then in 
the world was set up on 
edge. From a distance of 
about fifty feet a pencil 
of light was flashed into 
the heart of the disk and 
reflected back into the observer’s eye. The 
slightest imperfections, if any, in the glass, 
would then be revealed by the curves of light 
and the lines of polarization. 

“Now,” said Mr. Clark, “I will show you the 
wonderful sensitiveness of the lens to outside 
influences. Every human body gives out heat, 
and when brought near to extremely sensitive 
substances, affects them to a greater or less extent. 
Now watch.” 

He walked down to the lens, and held his 
hand under’ it about two feet away. Instanta- 
neously a marvelous spectacle burst into view. 
It seemed as if the great glass disk had become 
a living voleano, spurting forth jets of flame. 
The display was dazzling. Waving, leaping, 
dancing, the countless tongues of light gleamed 
and vibrated. Then, fitfully, reluctantly, they 
died away, leaving the lens reflecting only a 
pure, untroubled light. 

“What is it? How do you account for the 
wonder ?’’ were the eager questions. 

“It is only the radiation of heat alternately 
expanding and contracting the glass. If I had 
put my hand upon the lens itself, the phenomenon 
would have been even more violent.’’ 

To a person ignorant of lenses the almost 
supernatural sensitiveness of a mass of glass 
weighing several hundreds of pounds was aston- 
ishing. But to the scientist it is an every-day 
matter, for he has instruments that will register 
with unfailing nicety the approach of a person 
fifty or a hundred feet away. 

The human heart is not unlike the great Jens. 
It is similarly sensitive, and so cannot afford to 
surround itself with evil. The radiations of 
influence are infinitely fine. Inevitably we 
vibrate to ‘the company we keep.”’ Before we 






| and earnest in his simple faith as he was when he 
| first decided to give up all his evil practices and 


|at that place, named Lopp 
| than five hundred reindeer, 


|the summer season, are as intelligent as any 





know it we have taken the color and tone of our 


neighborhood. 
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CONVERSION OF A DESPERADO. 
| 
HILE Albert B. Lioyd was on a tour of | 
exploration in Central Africa he met 
with many interesting adventures, which 
he has noted in his book of travels, “In Dwarf 
Land.” The conversion of a notorious desperado | 
is thus graphically described: | 
Soon after I got to Uganda, while talking to the 
crowd, I noticed a strange fellow standing outside. | 
He was tall, with very long hair, quite unlike the | 
ordinary Uganda man. In his hand he held a/| 
huge spear with a blade two and a half feet in | 
uae and five inches wide in the center. 
hen the people caught sight of him they moved 
over in fear. Full well they knew him; the | 
whole district was conversant with his bloody 
deeds; his notorious life was spoken of by old and 
young. By the roadside he was wont to lie in 
wait for harmless travellers, spear them and rob 
them of all they had. Time after time attempts 
had been made to capture him, but so strong and 

active was he that he evaded every effort. 
As soon as I had finished speaking he disap- 
peared. A fortnight afterward he came to me, 


and he still carried his huge spear. I greeted him 
heartily, and he told me that he wished to learn 
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to read, and to hear more of the “beautiful words,” 
as he described them. 

I conducted him to the church, where reading 
classes were going on, and beckoning to a little 
boy, instructed him to teach my new friend to 
read. Day after day he came, and Le gy! sat 

inding away at the reading-sheet, with the little 

i at his side. 

e finally succeeded and became a changed 
man from that time. 


His old life was entirely 
ven up; the horrible weapon he 


1 used for 

purpose of murdering his fellow men he gave 
to me. 

It was wonderful to notice the change in this 

poor fellow. To-day the man is as true and loyal 


become a Christian. Surely this is yet another 
roof of the glorious truth, “The gospel of Christ 
$s the power of God unto salvation to every one 


that believeth.” 
A Dutch Harbor, Alaska, asserts that rein- 
deer-herding bids fair to become almost 
as successful an industry in northern and western 
Alaska as it is in Lapland. It is hoped that the 
native population of Alaska will yet rely on this 
means of subsistence as universally as do the 
Lapps, to whom the reindeer supply food, clothing 
and the sole means of transportation. 
Most of the herds in Alaska are thriving and 
multiplying. Reports from the reindeer stations 


are most encouraging, and it is generally admitted 
that the project has passed the experimental 
stage 


& 


& 


REINDEER IN ALASKA. 
NEWSPAPER correspondent, writing from 


Eskimos at Cape Prince of Wales have 
become expert drivers and herders. A missionary 
, has a herd of more 
which have multiplied 
from a small number brought over from Siberia 
by the government. The station is situated four 
or five miles from the cape, behind the mountains 
which overlook Bering Sea. 

Here there are eight Eskimo boys, from fifteen 
to twenty-three years old, who have been trained 
for the last three or four years to care for the 
herd. Mr. Lopp himself took his first lessons from 
Laplanders brought over to show men on the 
Alaskan side how to herd deer and make them 
thrive. These Eskimo boys have set at rest all 
doubts regarding the adaptability of the Alaskan 
natives for this work. 

**Lopp’s boys,” as they are called by the whalers 
and government officers who visit the cape during 


natives that can be found in Alaska. They occupy 
their time while watching the herd in carving 
very skilful representations of native scenes, using 
wood and walrus ay for the purpose. 

The famous herd of Artisarlook, or Charley, as 
he was known to white men in Alaska, is still 
located at Point Rodney. Artisarlook died last 
summer, but Mary, his widow, cares for the deer, 
which now number several hundred. Here, also, 
the native boys have learned how to herd the 
py and some deer have been broken to 
sledges. 

The reindeer does not travel fast, seven miles 
an hour being the swiftest. In Alaska, owing to 
the roughness of the region, the driver generally 
finds it safest to walk, or rather run hind the 
While being driven the animal isa curious 
combination of timidity and stubbornness. Harsh 
treatment will frighten it so that it runs beyond 
control, upsetting the load, breaking harness, 
and leaving the driver in a state of hopeless anger. 

The deer is ded by a single rope or strap 
hitched to its head, and a skilful driver knows 
that a gentle pull on this rope in the direction he 
wishes the deer to take is better than a hard pull. 
A more vigorous suggestion might be resente | 
the deer, and his stubbornness would probably le 
him to take the opposite direction or to stop alto- 
gether and refuse to go on. 

The w ber of domesticated deer in 
Alaska is now a little more than three thousand. 
The food and clothing furnished by reindeer are 
not to be despised even by white people. The 
meat was brought over in considerable quantities 
from Siberia last summer to the mining camps, and 
commanded a higher price than refrigerated beef 
from the Pacific coast. 

The outfit of a miner in Alaska is not complete 
without one or more reindeer coats or parkies. 
A parkie made of deerskin, and weighing not 
more than two pounds, keeps a man warmer than 
the heaviest woolen Overcoat, and the lightness 
is a very strong point in its favor. 





| lay listening with a wildly beatin 
| thing was still, and I finally gained courage 
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GLISSADING DOWN A COULOIR. 


+ IVE little black dots in the midst of leagues 

“wand leagues of snow and ice,” says Mrs. 

M., describing herself and party ascend- 

ing one of the snowy peaks of the Himalayas. On | 

the descent they had a perilous experience, which 
is thus told: 


Our shortest way a! down a snow couloir— 
which is a gully partly filled with snow, the joy of 
the mountaineer. This one was like a half section 
of a sloping chimney, grooved with the passage 
of stones down it. 

F. pronounced our best way to lie in descending 
the couloir, and began cutting footholes for our 
descent. It certainly was steep. We were going 
cautiously, moving one at a time, when suddenly 
we rd crack! and our hearts s' still. The 
snow had cracked across just above us; the lower 
half te om to slide downwards, and away we went 
= 2 I. just above me, said, quietly, “We’re 

one for!’ 


“Stop!” we all shouted on the instant, dashing 
our axes into the underlying ice. They slid over 
the hard surface fruitlessly. “Stop!” thundered 
F., again and again hewing at the ice; but there 
was ho i 4 

Slowly at first, faster and faster every moment, 
we flew down the couloir on the avalanche, which 
drove up clouds of snow in front of us. Was this 
the end? 

The couloir turned a corner before it reached 
the bottom, where a wide terrace broke off into a 

recipice. We all saw that our only chance lay 
n the angle, and shouting “Jump!” we all threw 
ourselves or sprang or fell off the moving snow 
against the rocks, into the corner, while on rushe 
the young avalanche—a mad glissade—down the 
couloir, across the flat, and over,—out of sight 
below,—where we, too, might have been lying. 

as an eloquent preacher spread beyond the 

town of Norfolk, Connecticut, where he 
resided for many years, but it was as a pastor 
that he was longest remembered. His keen sense 
of humor, combined with a gentle and kindly 
dignity, endeared him to his people. In “Colonial 
Days and Ways” the author tells a story in which 
these traits were well displayed. 


One Sunday, while the sermon was in progress, 
there was a movement among the boys who sat in | 
the first gallery, and some of them laughed aloud. | 
The second gallery, where the slaves sat, was 
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AN OLD-TIME PARSON. 
HE Rev. Cotton Mather Smith’s reputation 





gation. I descended the stairs very cautiously. 


in still more visible and audible commotion. Even 
some of the decorous tenants of the big square 

ws on the floor were smiling. The preacher 
ooked and wondered. Every one was looking in 
his direction, but no one was looking at him. 

Then the parson saw his slave Jack rise, make 
his way behind his fellows in the second gallery. 
and go around the end of the topmost lery 
the sounding-board over his own head. Jack soon 
reappeared, bearing in his arms Carlo, the parson’s 
— with a pair of the minister’s best 
ands, 

The aggrieved old slave, seeing the amused 
congregation, turned toward his master, forgetting 
all meeting-house rules, and exclaimed with in- 


dignation: 
“Massa, massa! Dis some mo’ o’ dat Bill 
G.’s debiltry! He got to be stop’ somehow!” 


This was too much. The half-repressed laugh 
broke into audible ripples. The parson was 
never worried about his dignity, and he laughed, 

Billy G. was an orphan who lived with Mr. 
Smith, a boy noted for his roguish pranks. He 
had been left at home that day, and had taken 
it into his head to dress up Carlo. The dog had 
made his esca 
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expresses his willingness to restore such camels 
as still survive, but these are not many. The oki 
woman, however, is quite ready for him there. 
She has at her fingers’ ends the whole history and 
genealogy of all the camels during ali the years 
which have elapsed since she lost them. 

The white camel with the black spot on its back 
has had twelve young, eight of which are still 
alive; so many were males and sO many were 
females, and their Pperte 3 were such and such 
anumber. The dark-brindled camel had so many 
children and grandchildren; it is all as pat as a 
chapter in the Old Testament. 

The defendant retorts with minute accounts of 
his ‘rc upon each and every stolen camel, 

ts children and children’s children. The 
narrative is endless, for if there is one trait more 


| acutely developed in your Somali than his sense of 


from the house and fled to the | 


church, and being unable to get in elsewhere, had | 


ascended the stairs leadin 
sounding-board, where he had innocently taken 
pO position, to the amusement of the congre- 
gation. 

Carlo was carried home by Jack, and the parson 
went on with his discourse, talking so earnest! 
of patience and forbearance toward the young an 
fatherless that after the benediction “his hearers 
could only greet each other silently for the tender 
emotions which filled their hearts.” 





Wx the white dove cooes to his drowsy 
mate, 
And birds in the trees rejoice, 
Old Brahma stands on the barn-yard gate 
And shouts in a lusty voice: : 
“TI feel better this mor-rning.” 
And the Bantam thinks ’tis true, 
For he answers back in a tenor tone: 
**Without—a doubt—you do-o.” 


The house dog lies with his head on his paws, 
And blinks at the morning call; 

The cat with a field-mouse in her jaws 
Comes running home on the wall; 

While the Brahma heralds the morn again, 
And the Bantam takes the cue: 

“T feel better this mor-rning,” 
“Without—a doubt—you do-o.” 


The birds with a glorious burst of song 
Make glad the orchard boughs; 

And the farmer, swinging his pails along, 
Goes out to milk the cows; 

The work of the day begins again, 
And the roosters call anew: 

“T feel better this mor-rning,” 
*“Without—a doubt—you do-o.” 
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A MINK IN THE PARLOR. 


URING the exhibition of the Sportsman’s 
D Show in New York last spring, a mink 
which had not been long in captivity 
escaped from its cage. For three days watchmen 
and guides searched for it in and around the 
building. Then it was given up for lost. Thus 
the daily papers reported the facts, but so far as 
known the reporters missed one curious incident. 


The writer and her family were living less than 
two blocks distant from the garden in which the 
rtsman’s Show was held, and of course we 
visited it, that the children might see the animals. 
Along in the night, after our return from the 
garden, I was awakened by a loud crash some- 
where below stairs. My room was just over the 
parter. “Burglars!” was my first thought; and I 
heart. Every- 


take my candle and venture on a tour of investi- 


The parlor door was open as usual. Queer 
~— —< wong = 3 nd ~ a, ie? of water. 

op, flo op, the crunching of sharp teeth on 
feo and bone, and then, as the candle-light flashed 
into the parlor, there was an odd little bark and 
a scurry of small feet over the carpet. 

I entered the room, and a glance showed What 
had happened. A globe with five goldfish had 
stood on a table before the window. The globe 
was on the floor broken, two of the fish were 


flopping in a pool of water on the table, one was 


ling that the | 
cook had complained of a stray cat in the cellar | 


on the carpet, and two were eo 
“That horrid cat!’ I said, reca 


the day before. I got a bowl of water, put the 
fish into it, and then turned my attention to oustin, 

the cat, which must have hidden under some o 
the furniture. 

I brought a broom from the closet, opened the 
front door, and began a vigorous shooing out. 
When I thrust the broom under the sofa there 
darted forth not a cat, but a mink! Like a flash 
he ran across the room, into the hall and out at 
the open door. 

Where he went I do not know, but where he 
came from I guessed when, next morning, I 
read in the paper that a mink had escaped from 


the Sportsman’s Show. 
cay 
E entertaining book, “Abyssinia,” is a born 
litigant, and seizes every possible pretext 
to come into court. A Somali is not to be hurried, 
for he is convinced that you cannot understand 
him unless he repeats himself a dozen times. 


& 


AT LAW IN SOMALILAND. 
VERY Somali, writes Herbert Vivian in his 


An old woman comes into court, steps forward 
and says, “I want —’” Then she pauses to see if 
- ee heard, and repeats at least six times 
“I want — 

At last, with infinite cireumlocution, and lon 
after the patience of the consul has been exhausted, 
she proceeds with her tale, citing all sorts of 
irrelevant details, repeated so often that even the 
Somalis begin to grow impatient. 

At last the old woman blurts out suddenly : 

“Some men came and stole all my camels.” 


“When did this happen?” asks the consul, and | 


the old woman answers in the most matter-of-fact 
way, “About fourteen years ago.” 

hy did she wait all this while to make her com- 
plaint? She is not for a moment at a loss for an 
answer —no Somali ever is. She has had other 
concerns; she has been travelling about in various 
parts of the interior; and she did not suppose there 
was any reason for immediate action. Anyhow, 


she has now come to demand restitution. 


The defendant is called, admits the facts, and 


to the gallery and | 





| 





A 





humor, it is his astounding memory. 

The question is one for a typical eadi, but 
somehow or other the consul manages to give 
satisfaction in this and a hundred other equally 
perplexing cases. One of the litigants is vehe- 
mently positive in his circumstantial assertions, 
until he is suddenly asked if he will swear to his 
story. 

“Oh, no, I will not do that!” he replies, quite 
naturally, and the verdict is given against him. 
& 


THE LIGHT THAT FAILED. 


HE man from Arkansas sighed as he com- 

T municated to the New Orleans Times- 

Democrat his retirement from service on 
committees. 


I was living in Little Rock some years ago, and 
no committee was complete without my name. 
There was on one occasion a big function at the 
capital, and I was placed on an important com- 
mittee. -The hall was jammed with spectators, 
and we had every available band in that part of 
the country. 

One of my duties was to look after the bands, 
so that the musie could be kept going. Another 
member of the committee had scattered the bands 
— the hall, and had placed one band up in the 

allery. 

“I wish you would signal the band in the gallery 
to strike up,” he said to me, and I made my way 
down the aisle until I got to a point where the 
band could be easily hailed. 1 made the signal. 
The members of the band paid no attention to me. 

1 got excited and a bit angry; my signaling 
became more violent, and I went through a series 
of absurd arm movements, while my face was 
burning with embarrassment. I felt a man pulling 
at my coat tail, and as I turned around he said: 

“Excuse me, but are you waving at that band in 
the gallery?” 

“They are the biggest lot of blockheads I ever 
saw!” I said in reply. 

“Excuse me,” he said again, softly, “‘that is the 
band from the blind asylum.” 


& 
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REFORMATORY LIGHTNING. 


GROUP of men sitting on the dry-goods 
boxes in front of a country store were 
discussing a tremendous storm that had 

swept over the neighborhood the day before. 


“There’s no use in talking,’ remarked one of 
them. “We are all badly scared in a thunder- 
storm.” 

“T remember one time when I was, sure enough,” 
said another. ‘It was about a year after I was 
married, and I was on my way home from town. 
It began to thunder and lighten when I was about 
half-way there, and the rain fell in sheets. I 
stopped under a big tree. 1 knew that wasn’t 
safe, but I Genes I'd risk it. 

“In a few minutes the lightning struck a tree 
about a hundred feet away, and I fell down, either 
from the shock or from fright—I don’t know which, 
to this day. But I got up again, and my hair rose 
on end when I remembered that I had a plug of 
tobacco in my pocket.” 

“What had that to do with it?” 

“Nothing but this. My wife didn’t know I 
chewed tobacco. She hated the weed like poison. 
‘What if I had been killed and that plug, of tobacco 
found in my pocket?’ I thought. I think I had 
a worst fright right then that I ever had in my 

e , 


“Well”: 

“Well, before the next flash came I took that 
plu; out of my pocket and threw it as far as I 
could send it, and I have never chewed tobacco 


since.” 

| vania, where Dutch shrewdness matches 
Dutch thrift, the proprietor of a hotel was 

bargaining for a supply of chickens. 


“Now, look here, Fred,” said the hotel man 
familiarly to the farmer, “don’t you feed them 
chickens before you bring ’em here, and don’t you 
let ’em get wet.” ; 

“Allright, Charlie,” said the farmer, “but I don’t 
want to see ’em go ae? LOM = 

“That's all right, Fred, but I ain’t a-payin’ twelve 
cents a pound for corn, and I ain’t a-buyin’ water 
at the same rate.” 

“All right, Charlie, and I'll bring my scales 
along.” 
coun need of that, Fred; I’ve got good scales 

e ” 
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SQUARE MEN. 
N the mountains of Berks County, Pennsyl- 


re. 

They parted, and I asked the hotel man just 
what he meant. 

“Oh, Fred’s all right,” he said. “He’s one o! 
the squarest men alive; but all the same I ain't 
a-paying live weight for chickens stuffed full of 
wet corn and with wet feathers. But don’t mis- 
understand me. Fred’s a square man.” > 

I walked down to Fred’s farm. He was joll) 
and smiling. “Charlie’s a fine fellow,” he saic 
“one of the squarest men in the county—but I'm 
going to take them scales, all the same.” 


& 


TOO PARTICULAR. 
A BUSINESS man who had eaten a meal at : 


& 


restaurant where he frequently took hi- 
midday luncheon walked up to the cashiec: 
and said: 


“1 find I haven’t a cent of change about me 
to-lay. If you will kindly let. me owe for this 
until I come in again, which will certainly be in « 
day or two, I will square up then.” : 

he cashier was not a good judge of huma! 
nature, or was under the influence of a momentar) 
irritation, for she replied: : 

“We don’t run any accounts at this shop. |! 


| you haven’t anything to pay with, you can leave 


with us as security. 

“TI didn’t say I hadn’t any money,” the custome! 
rejoined. “I said I had no change. Please tak: 
the amount of my check out of this.” : 

And he took a fifty-dollar bill out of his pocket 
book, and handed it to the astonished cashier. 

“It will be better to pay it now, perhaps,” |i 
added, “than to leave something as security, fo! 
you will not be likely to see me here again.” 

Then picking up his cane. which comprise: 
about all the money the cashier could find in th: 
establishment, he bowed and walked out. 


erg | 
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THE CURING OF CURLY. 
By Alice Van Leer Carrick. 


S HERE were plenty of “ifs” that 
could be used to explain Curly’s 
condition. If he had been born 
in any other family, if his father 
had lived, and if his mother had 
not so steadily spoiled him, his 
selfishness would have been cut 
off with his curls at the age of 


curls and the selfish streak in 
his nature grew longer every 
day of his eight-year-old life. 

In the winter he dragged off his 
sled, without a thought of the paths he might 
have shoveled or the wood he could have 
carried in to help his mother and Julia. In 
summer he was always too busy sailing chip 
boats and chasing butterflies to run errands 
or pick berries. 

“It isn’t boy’s work!’ he whimpered, 
when Sister Julia hinted that she would like 
his help with the dishes. “That’s man’s 
work!” he complained, when his mother 
asked him gently to split a little wood. 

“You’re doing girl’s work !’’ he said, 
seornfully, tipping up his nose at 
Tommy Zane, in the next yard helping 
his mother hang out the washing. 

“What are you but a girl, with your 
long shaving curls! It isn’t girl’s 
work, or you’d be doing it, Sissy 
Curly-Locks!”’ ‘Tommy shouted back. 

But Tommy’s jeers, Sister Julia’s 
scoldings and his mother’s sad looks 
could not make him change the way 
of his life, although they did make 
him uneomfortable. 

One day Curly’s uncle came to stay 
with them for a week—Uncle Saul, 
who was Curly’s godfather, and after 
whom he had been named. 

It was true that he had called 
Curly “trifling,’? buf he had also 
talked of taking him back to visit the 
old hill farmhouse. ‘The little lazy- 
bones was very happy; his uncle had 
shot deer and bears in the mountains 
beyond; now he himself was going 
to do this same glorious thing. 

He watched his mother with such 
happiness while she packed his trunk 
that it was just as well he had gone 
to bed before Uncle Saul said: ‘‘Mar- 
tha, you just lend him to me for a 
month, and I will set him out on the 
right road.’’ 

At sunset of the next day Uncle 
Saul jumped Curly down from the 
wagon and told him to run in the 
wood-shed and fill the chip basket. 

Curly’s mouth was ready to com- 
plain, “It isn’t my place!” but his 
uncle cut into the opening note: “It 
is your work, sonny. We all work. 

There are no women here, but if there 
were, you should learn to be useful.’’ 

After that Curly found that work 
he must, for Uncle Saul couldn’t be 
made to see the importance of a play- 
time that lasted all day long. Even if 
the little woods that patched the tallest 
hills had been full of game, Curly 
wouldn’t have had time to hunt it. 

He had to carry so many pails of 
water that he grew to hate the stream 
that never bore the boats he was too 
busy to sail. So one day Curly ran 
away home, sadder but wiser for the 
lesson that duty must fill a part of 
every one’s life. 

His mother and Julia were sur- 
prised to find him, a tightly curled 
little bunch, in the entry one morning, 
but they were even more astonished 
when Curly said, after breakfast, 
“Sister Ju, I’d just as soon wipe the 
dishes, and mamma, don’t call me 
Curly any more; I want to be Saul.” 
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There's @Hospital down on Absurdity S 
Where the queerest of patients 
are tended with care. 
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When I made them avisit 1 saw ina crib 
A Ajlittle UmbSretlta who head Sroken his rid. 


five. But as it was, both the , 
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And then I observed 
in the very next bed 

A bright little Pin who had 

Sumped Ais ene he 


They said a new cure 





theyd decided to try G Zz 0 i) 
On an old Needite, ; ie 
totally blind \ ith. 
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Iwas much interested, 

and soon! espied 

8h A Shoe who complainec 
of a stitch 


in her side. 


seemed in the dumps 
cK,with a swelled face 
because of the mumps. 


Wasa C 


Then I tried very hard, thoughI 
fear ‘twas in vain, 
To comfort a Window who had 


a bad pane. 





NUTS TO CRACK. 


1. 


CONCEALED CENTRAL ACROSTIC. 


Search carefully this puzzle, a word is hid- 
, den here 

‘Tis what September brings us in each recur- 

ring year. 
Concealed Crosswords, 

When it rains in Canada, the sun may shine 
in Rome ; 

But sun or rain, there’s no place like home, 
sweet home. 

When it rains in Africa, the sun may shine 
in Wales. 

Put on your cap, run early out, and seek 
the hills and dales. 

The wind may rave in Limerick when it 
rests in Cork. 

And oh! and oh! the billows flow ’tween 
Ireland and New York. 


When skies are bright in Delhi, and the sun 
_._ Shines in Bombay, 
’Tis then the hippopotamus enjoys a pleas- 
ant day. 
When it rains at Rotterdam, especially at 


noon, 
The weather in Alaska is like a day in June. 
But when it rains in Oregon, in Texas or 
72 @ 


1, 
The sunshine then is superfine, reflecting 
upon you. 


2. 
CHARADES. 
I. 
My first and second show the state 
Mf those who are my whole; 
My third is what my second does 
0 conscience and to soul. 
My second and my third will show 
1at I have tried to be with you. 


II. 
my first is strong 
My second weak, 
7 whole is wrong. 
his word you seek. 


3. 
A BUNCH OF DATES, 
What are they? 


A positive command. 

To make afraid. 

To overwhelm with a flood. 
To precede in time. 

To unite fragments. 

To throw light upon. 

To reduce in temperature, 
Resembling the heart. 

To make of no avail. 


4. 
NUMERICAL ENIGMAS. 


1. He came 12345 with 1 2345 story, and 
said he had made 1 2345 of considerable 
cash, but I could not trust him 12345. 

2. His appearance was so 12345678910 
that I was 123 45678910 him to leave; but 
Phebe listened to his 1234, 5678 that he 
was deserving, for her greatest 12345678 
is to help the needy. 

3. By many 1234567, 89101112 and looks 
will remind us of those by our own 123456 
789101112. 

4. Among the 1234, 5678 are running to 
and fro, while the brown-armed 12345678 
are thrashing the 1234 with flails. 

5. We live 12 34567, but to all 1234567 
they are as good as houses. 

6. 1 talked to a pretty 1234, 567891011 

the arrival of the train, and I did 
not think it was 1234567891011 
my time. 

7. As I sat there I saw a pretty 
little 123456789 7823456 19, 





Answers to Puzzles in 
Last Number. 


1. Verdi, Bach, Chopin, Schu- 
mann, Sousa, Wa ner, Handel, 
Rossini, Flotow, eber, Auber, 


Cherubini, Bellini, Spohr, Beetho- 
ven, Gluck, Gounod, Balfe. 


2 T T 
RED ARK 
TENETRAIL 
DEY KIN 
T L 
IRE WET 
TROLLEVER 
ELM TEN 
I K 


3. Nameless. 

4. Eve, Emmeline, Elbe, eagle, 
ease, economize, ensure, entrance, 
elite, estate, enable, enhance, ele- 
gance, eclipse, effeminate, endure, 
entice, elope, encourage, ejaculate, 
emigrate, efface, engage, enter- 
prise, engine. 

5. Vivid. 

6. 1. Staple, plates, petals, palest, 
pastel, pleats. 2. Tales, stale, least, 
steal, slate. 3. Ablest, stable, 
bleats, tables. 
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DISTURBED CONDITIONS ON THE ISTHMUS. 
—The republics of Colombia and Venezuela are 
both disturbed by revolutions, and the relations 
between the two governments are strained be- 
cause each suspects the other of allowing ite 
territory to become the base for hostile movements 
against its neighbor. Incident to these disturb- 
ances, there has been some slight interruption of 
traffic across the isthmus. The United States is 
bound by treaty to preserve the neutrality of the 
isthmus, and to guard transit across it from 
interruption. ‘To meet this obligation and to 
protect American interests, the gunboat Machias 
has been ordered to Colon, and the battle-ship 
Towa and the cruiser Ranger to Panama. 


Tue Scutey Courtr.—Owing to ill health, 
Rear-Admiral Kimberly was excused from 


service on the Schley Court of Inquiry, and Rear- | 


Admiral Henry L. Howison was appointed in 
his place. be 

Tue British PARLIAMENT was prorogued 
August 17th, after a long and rather unproductive 
session. The most important measures passed 
were an amendment of the factories’ law, an 
education bill, a Pacifie cable bill, and the bill 
relating to a change in the king’s title. 

THE STREL STRIKE EXTENDED.—Confer- 
ences for the adjustment of the difficulties between 
the striking steel workers and their employers 
having failed, the Amalgamated Association of 
Iron, Steel and 'Tin Workers ordered a strike in 
all the mills associated in the United States Steel 
Corporation, to take effect August 10th. The 
reason assigned for the strike was that the officials 
of the United States Steel Corporation had 
refused to recognize as union men those who were 
striving for the right to organize. As has been 
already remarked in this column, the strike did 
not turn upon questions of wages or hours of 
labor, but upon the extension of unionism into 
non-union mills. The workmen employed in the 
plants of the Illinois Steel Company at South 
Chicago and Joliet, Illinois, and at Bay View, 
Wisconsin, at first voted not to strike, on the 
ground that they had recently signed contracts 
which they were not willing to break. Later, 
the Amalgamated lodges at Joliet and Bay 
View reconsidered their action and went out. 

DEATH OF THE DOWAGER EMPRESS 
FREDERICK OF GERMANY.—The Dowager 
Empress Frederick of Germany, Victoria Ade- 
laide, the oldest daughter of the late Queen 
Victoria and the mother of 
Emperor William of Germany, 
died at Cronberg, August 5th. 
She was born November 21, 
1840, and was married to the 
Crown Prince Frederick of 
Prussia in her 18th year. 
Thirty years later the Crown 
Prince succeeded his father, 
William I.,as King of Prussia 
and Emperor of Germany. 
Ex-empness Freoenick. Fe died after reigning only 
three months; and the Dowager Empress lived 
in retirement after the succession of her son. 
She had fine intellectual powers and a strong 
character, but her English training and habits 
made her unpopular. She was at odds with 
Bismarck, and was disliked in court circles. ‘lo 
her other troubles was added in later life pro- 
tracted and distressing illness, which she bore 
with courage and serenity. 

DratrH OF SIGNOR Crispi.—Signor Fran- 
cesco Crispi, the distiriguished Italian statesman, 
died at Naples, August 11th, 
aged 81. He led the Sicilian 
revolutionary movement of 
1848, was associated with 
Mazzini 
liberation of Italy, and landed 
with Garibaldi at Marsala in 
1860. He was in public life 
almost continuously from the 
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SIGNOR CRISPI. 


Parliament and the procla- 
mation of Victor Emmanuel as King of Italy in 
1861. He was prime minister in 1887-91 and 
again in 1893-6. a 

RECENT Dratus.—The Right Rev. Abram 
Newkirk Littlejohn, Bishop of the Protestant 
— Episcopal diocese of Long 
Island, died suddenly, August 
3d, aged 76.—The Right 
Rey. Brooke Foss Westcott, 
Bishop of Durham, an eminent 
Greek scholar and one of the 
company of New Testament 
Revisers, is dead at the age of 
75. —— Ex-Governor William 
A. Newell of New Jersey, the 
originator of the United States 
life-saving service, died August 
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PRINCE HENRY. 


8th, aged 81.—Prince Henry of Orleans, eldest | 


son of Robert. of Orleans, Duke of Chartres and 
great-grandson of King Louis Philippe, died in 
French Cochin China, August 9th, after an 
adventurous career. He was 34 years old. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
WOODSIDE, aAuS?HOSE, £O%, SIRES... |() PRINTS YOUR NAME. Parsu sec. .J5¢ 


PEN AND PENCIL. pgtcepaip 
ALE COLLE Hopedale, O. ; $100a yr.; | 
H°P ee yt LE R5are tres: see catalogue. 


Wall Paper That Decorates. 


Because it is designed, colored and manufactured to 
roduce decorative results. It isall marked Pittsburg 
Wall Paper Co., New Brighton, Pa. Sold by leading dealers. 


Boys and Girls 


Get Orders for Our 
Teas, Coffees, Spices, Extracts and 
Baking Powder. 20 and 2% per cent., | 
or Watches, Tea Sets, Lace Curtains, 

Tells how men with small capital 


Toilet Sets, ete. Freight paid. For | 
——_ terms andnens THE Pw PAYS 

MERICAN TEA COMPANY 

s Ss N. Y., P. O. Box 289, ean make money with a MAGIC 
a | LANTERN or STEREOPTICON. 


~ McALLISTER, Mfg. Optician, 49 Nassau St., N. ¥ 
anguages Taught by Mail 
with the ald of the phonograph. Only successful 
method. Specially written I. C. 8. 
read and 
The na- 
tive teacher’s voice, through 
the Edison Standard Phono- 
graph, teaches the exact pro- 
nunciation. French, Spanish 
or German. Circular free, 
international (: i 


\y ee. 
Box 883 Scranton, Pa. ©. (oo 
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MARKS 
ANYTHING 
STAMPS OF ALL KINDS, RUBBER TYPE ETC. 
PERKINS RUBBER STAMP CO, F30, NEW HAVEN.CONN, 












Promotes a luxuriant growth. 
Excellent to restore original color 
y hair. Cures sealp diseases 
and hair falling. 


5oc. and $1.00 at Druggists. 


to write for our 260-page free book. 












































Are You Interested 

in RIFLE SHOOTING ? 

| If so, send for STEVENS RIFLE CONTEST CONDITIONS 

to J. Stevens Arms and Tool Company, Box 38, 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


‘LEARN PROOFREADING. 


BRASS BAND y tion, why not utilize it at a genteel 


and uncrowded profession paying $15 to $35 weekly? Situations 
always obtainable, We ure the original instructors by mail. 

INSTRUMENTS. __Indorsed 

by the great Jules Levy as the 


HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Philadelphia 
best in the world. Big Cata- 


Saas petal maa C0 HOW 1 Gl 
ant Express Them 


Band Instruments. Uniforms | 
BE A POWER IN THE WORLD, 


fant) Textbooks seach you to 
nel 
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LYON & HEALY’S 
Own Make 








and Supplies of all kinds. Also 
contains Music and Instructions 
for New Bands. 

LYON & HEALY, Manufacturers, 
40 Adams Street, CHICAGO. 





By our home oie of 
teaching, any student may 
acquire a thorough know- 
ledge of 






VIOLIN VALUE ore 
= — 
ye eS + JOURNALISM = 
In all its forms and at small cost, We aid our com- 
petent students to good positions as 
Reporters, Correspondents and Editors. 
DANA COLLEGE OF JOURNALISM (Incorporated). 
Suite 461, Bell Block, 
BEGIN NOW. 


iq’ 

vestment. Itis always worth 
actly what you paid forit. [t will 
pay you to investigate. Wecarry 
the largest line of fine and rare 
Violins in America. ones, 

up. Easy payments, if desired. 

Large, handsomely illustrated 

Violin Cat. FR: on request. 
THE RUDOLPH WURLITZER CO. 
122 E. 4th 8t., Cincinnati, O. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
BOOKLET FREE. 











ARE YOU DEAF? 
There is hearing for you in using} 
Wilson’s E D 
‘Common Sense ar rums: 
Thousands testify to their benefit. 
Physicians recommend them 
Invisible, comfortable, safe. They 
fit in the ears. Beware of :mita- 
tions. The WILSON is the genu-| 
ine. Information and letters from 
users, free. ison Kar Drum Co., 


100Trust Bldg., Louisville, Ky. 


GOODELL 
TABLE CUTLERY 


STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE. 
Send for Miniature Catalog ‘‘A.” 
COODELL CO., Antrim, N. H. U.S. A. 











































Mere popular to-day than yesterday ; more popular to-morrow than to-day. 
WHY ?P 


Works equally well with wood, hard or soft coal. Heats all the 
water needed almost instantly. Saves one-half the cost of fuel. 
Does not clog with ashes or clinkers nor allow smoke and dust to 
escape into the kitchen. Made of the very best grade of malleable 
iron. cannot erack or break, saving annoyance and expense. Flues 
lined with asbestos board one-fourth inch in thickness. Entire 
range riveted (not bolted), air-tight and dust-tight. Works well all | 
the time, and lasts for generations. | 
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sk for the new booklet, “All About Majestic Ranges and | 
| Kitchen Arrangement.” Postal brings it. 


| MAJESTIC MFG. CO., 2026 Morgan St., St. Louis, U.S. A. 


























ToAny Lady FREE 


ON RECEIPT OF HER ADDRESS. 














This Doily, of finest linen, stamped with the most exquisite designs 

ever shown in this country, ready to work, with full instructions and pattern in 
|colors, showing the exact effect of every thread so that the most unpractised can 
work it perfectly. Our system is a new one, and the only perfectly easy and simple 
| plan yet devised. It makes it impossible for even a child to err in doing the work. 
| Some of these designs of ours on this linen are alone sold in stores for as high as $2.50 
| each. Catalogue of 34 designs sent free. Attached to above most unusual offer(delivery 
| and all being free) we make but one fair condition, viz.:—that you promise to ask for 
and accept from your dealer only Richardson’s Silks when you work out the designs. 


Address The Richardson Silk Co., Dept. F, 180 to 184 Adams St., Chicago. 


NOTE.—The Richardson’s Silks in competition with all the world were awarded the Grand 
Prize at the Paris Exposition, together with three Special Gold Medals for Embroidery Silks 
and other items in this line. Therefore, it is not alone over other American silks that we claim 
superiority. Richardson’s Silks have won the right to be recognized as better than any other 

| silks in the world. Americans everywhere give us due credit for this international achievement. 
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'TELECRAPHY 


taught thoroughly. Total Cost, Tuition Golegrephy and 
typewriting), board and room, 6 months’ course $£2. be 
Sedeeed one- ; great deman‘ for operators ; school organ- 
ized 1874. Catalog free. Dodge s Institute, Valparaiso. Ind. 





They have now the indorsement of the 
best known* college teams purely on 
their merits, 

They play better because made better 
than other goods costing more but worth 

Send for Complete Mlustrated 


Catalogue Free. 


“D. & M.” foot balls, basket balls, box- 
=, ng gloves, striking bags, base 
ball, golf and tennis goods. 


Lf your dealer hasn’t them, buy 
irect from us at same prices. 


DRAPER & MAYNARD CO., 
Plymouth, N. H. 


A FEW FACTS 


About the New Catarrh Cure. 


The new Catarrh Cure is a new departure in 
so-called catarrh cures because it actually cures, 
and is not simply a temporary relief. 

The new Catarrh Cure is not a salve, ointment, 
powder nor liquid, but a pleasant-tasting tablet 
containing the best specifics for catarrh in a 
concentrated, convenient form. 

The old style of catarrh salves and ointments 
are greasy, dirty and inconvenient at the best; 
the new preparation, being in tablet form, is always 
clean and convenient. . 

The new Catarrh Cure is superior to catarrh 
powders because it is a notorious fact that many 
catarrh powders contain cocaine. 

The new Catarrh Cure is called Stuart’s Catarrh 
Tablets, a wholesome combination of bloodroot, 
beachwood tar, guaiacol and other antiseptics, 
and cures by its action upon the blood and 
mucous membrane, the only rational treatment 
for catarrhal trouble. 

You do not have to draw upon your imagination 
to discover whether you are getting benefit from 
Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets; improvements and 
relief are apparent from the first tablet taken. 

All druggists sell and recommend them. They 
cost but 50 cents for full-sized packages, and any 








| catarrh sufferer who has wasted time and money 


on sprays, salves and powders, will appreciate to 
the full the merits of Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets. 

A little booklet on cause and cure of catarrh 
sent free by addressing F. A. Stuart Co., Marshall, 
Mich. 
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Not a Chewing Gum. 


Don't take cheap substitutes. Insist 
pon DENT’S; the original and only 
reliable. All druggists, 15 cts., or sent 
by mail on receipt of price. 








EVERY BOY HIS OWN TOY-MAKER. 
Tells how to make all kinds Toys, 
Steam Engines, Photo Cameras, 
Windmills, Microscopes, Electric 
Telegraphs, Telephones; Magic 
Lanterns, Molian Harps, Boats 
from a rowboat to a schooner ; also 
Kites, Balloons, Masks, Wagons, 
Toy Houses, Bow and Arrow, Pop 
Guns,Slings, Stilts, FishingTackle, ¢ 

bbit and Bird Traps, and many 
others. All is made so plain that . 

a boy can easily make them. 20 handsome illustra 
tions. This great book by mail, 10c., 3 for 25¢ 





CLAR. CL. DEPUY, Publisher, SyRACUSE, N. Y- 
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B High Grade W GOST 
000 1901 Models $19$(8 
with best equipments, to 
99 & 00 MODELS, $7 to $12 
Good Second Hand Wheels, $ 
best makes in perfect rid- 
ing order. Must be closed out. 
We ship anywhere on 10 days 
trial without a cent in advance. 
EARN A BICYCLE distrib 
uting catalogs for us. You car 
make money as our agent. : 
Write at once for our Bargain 
List and Special Offer. 
MEAD CYCLE CO. Dept. 13C, Chicago. 
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Birps LEARNING GRASSHOPPER SONGS. | 
It is generally known that some species of birds 
are able to imitate the songs of other birds, but 
a more surprising fact is related by a French 
naturalist, Monsieur Coupin, concerning a spar- 
row which learned the shrill chant of grasshop- 
pers. The insects happened to be confined in a 
cage hung beside the sparrow’s cage, but it was 
not until a year afterward, when again the bird 
and the grasshoppers were neighbors, that the 
sparrow was heard imitating the notes of the 
insects. All the rest of its life, and long after 
the grasshoppers from whom it had taken its 
lessons were dead, the sparrow continued to 
intermingle with its own songs the peculiar music 
of its lost friends. 


PNEUMATIC CLOCKs.— The city of Paris 
is being rapidly supplied with a system of public 
clocks worked by compressed air under electrical 
control. The entire area of the city is divided 
into sections about a mile and three-quarters in 
radius, and in the center of each section is a 
substation provided with a reservoir of compressed 
air, from which air-pipes extend to all the clocks 
included in the section. By means of electro- 
magnets, energized every minute with currents 
from a commutator controlled by a master-clock 
at the central station, the air-pipes are intermit- 
tently connected with the reservoirs, and thus the 
compressed air, once every minute, drives forward 
the hands of the clocks. 

Russian TEA.—The Russian people are fond 
of tea, and efforts are being made to develop | 
important tea -plantations in the Caucasus. 
Nearly half a century ago it was found that the 
tea-plant could be grown 
in gardens on the shores 
of the Black Sea, but at 
first it was cultivated only 
as a curiosity or for orna- 
ment. Since 1890 pian- 
y tations of considerable 
extent have been formed, 
and while the cultivators 
have not succeeded in 
imitating the fine flavors 
of Chinese, Ceylonese or 
Indian teas, yet the de 
mand among the peasants 
for tea of some kind is so 
great that even the Caucasian variety finds a 
market. ‘The Russian government is trying to 
encourage the cultivation. 





SINGULAR QUALITIES OF QUARTZ TUBES. 
Experiments with transparent tubes made of 
vitrified quartz show that they possess many 
remarkable advantages over glass tubes. They 
can be plunged suddenly into an oxy-gas flame 
without injury, as their substance remains | 
practically solid up to a temperature of 2700° | 
Fahrenheit. They do not break if plunged into 
cold water, or even into liquid air. It is believed 
that such tubes can be employed for thermometers | 
intended to measure very high temperatures, tin, 
or some other metal, in a molten state, being 
substituted for the mercury of ordinary ther- 
mometers. 


THE LARGEST OF THE DEER TRIBE.— 
The American Museum of Natural History in 
New York has recently secured specimens of 
the huge Alaskan moose, 
which is described as the 
largest representative of the | 
deer tribe. It is larger than | 
the moose of Maine and 
Canada, darker in color, and 
possessed of much larger 
antlers. 


RussiAN WHEAT THE 
Brst.—Mr. Carlton, of the 
United States Department | 
of Agriculture, has devoted several years to the | 
study of wheat, with special reference to its 
growth in different parts of this country. In 
discussing the question of the best varieties for 
cultivationi here, he says: “Considering all 
qualities, the best wheats in the world are of 
Russian origin, coming particularly from eastern 
and southern Russia.”” These varieties, he 
adds, resist cold and drought, are more or less 
resistant to leaf-rust, and have the best quality 
of grain. 





LigHr AND CoLOR IN THE DEEP SEA.— 
Ata depth of only 200 fathoms, Dr. Alexander 
Agassiz says, the light of the unclouded sun 
penetrating the ocean is reduced to equality with 
the starlight of a clear night on the surface. At 
more profound depths the sunlight is entirely 
extinguished. Yet there are both light and color 
in the abysses, and at the bottom, of the sea. 
bo ‘light is of phosphorescent origin, and Prof. 


’. Nutting remarks that in general the fixed | 


marine forms of life-are not behind their free 
swimming allies in light-emitting powers. 
Agassiz speaks of the illuminations produced 


by the movements of abyssal fishes through the | 


forests of phosphorescent sea-pens, fan corals, 
red corals and other aleyonaria. The colors of 
deep-sea animals are both brilliant and varied. 
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MORE BOXES OF GOLD 

AND MANY GREENBACKS. 
To secure additional information directly from 
the people, it is proposed to send little boxes of 


| gold and greenbacks to persons who write the 


most interesting, detailed and truthful deserip- 
tions of their experience on the following topics: 

1. How have you been affected by coffee-drink- 
ing and by changing from coffee to Postum? 

2. Do you know any one who has been driven 
away from Postum because it came to the table 
weak and characterless at the first trial? 

3. Did you set such a person right regarding 
the easy way to make Postum clear, black, and 
with a crisp, rich taste? 

4. Have you ever found a better way to make it 
than to use four heaping teaspoonfuls to the pint 
of water, let stand on stove until real boiling 
begins, then note the clock and allow it to continue 
easy boiling full fifteen minutes from that time, 
stirring down occasionally? ‘(A piece of butter 
about the size of a navy bean, placed in the pot 
will prevent boiling over.) 

5. Give names and account of those you know 
to have been cured or helped in health by the dis- 
missal of coffee and the daily use of Postum Food 
Coffee in its place. 

6. Write names and addresses of twenty friends 
whom you believe would be benefited by leaving 
off coffee. (Your name will not be divulged to 
them.) 

Address your letter to the Postum Cereal Co., 
Lid., Battle Creek, Michigan, writing your own 
name and address clearly. 

Be honest and truthful; don’t write poetry or 
fanciful letters, just plain, truthful statements. 

Decision will be made between October 30 and 
November 10, 1901, by three judges, not members 
of the Postum Cereal Co., and a neat little box 
containing a $10 gold piece sent to each of the five 
best writers, a box containing a 35 gold piece to 


| each of the twenty next best writers, a $2 green- 


$000000006000000006060000000000000000000000608 











back to each of the one hundred next best, and a | 
$1 greenback to each of the two hundred next best | 


writers, making cash prizes distributed to three 
hundred and twenty-five persons. 

Almost every one interested in pure food and 
drink is willing to have their name and letter 


appear in the papers, for such help as it may offer 


to the human race. 
name will be respected. 

Every friend of Postum is urged to write, and | 
each letter will be held in high esteem by the 
company as an evidence of such friendship, while 
the little boxes of gold and envelopes of money 
will reach many modest writers whose plain and 


the sender may have but small faith in winning at 
the time of writing. 

Talk this subject over with your friends and see 
how many among you can win prizes. It is a 


However, a request to omit | 


| sensible letters contain the facts desired, although | 


good, honest competition and in the best kind of | 


a cause. 
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Our Catalogue, in new form, listing 
nearly 2,000 Articles for Children, more 
than half of them illustrated, sent on re- 
ceipt of this advertisement and 4c. postage 

We Have No Agents. 
OUR GOODS SOLD ONLY AT THIS ONE STORE 
Address Dept. 15, 
60-62 W. 23d St., New York. 
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Rubens Infant Shirt 


A Ms 5 TED. 








No Buttons No Trouble 


Patent Nos. 528,988, 550,233. 


A WORD TO MOTHERS. 


The Rubens Shirt is a veritable life-preserver. It 
affords full protection to lungs and abdomen, thus pre 
venting colds and coughs, so fatal to a great many 
children. Get them at once. Take no others, no mat- 
ter what your unprogressive dealer says. he doesn’t 
keep them write to us. The Rubens Shirt has glad- 
dened the hearts of thousands of mothers; therefore 
we want it accessible to all the world, and no child 
ought to be without it. 

They are made in merino, wool, silk and ~~ and all 
silk to fit from birth to six years. Sold at Dry-Goods 
Stores. Circulars, with Price-List, free. Manuf’d by 


E. M. MARBLE & CO., 93 Market St., Chicago, Ill. 












Dress 
Your House 
as You 
Would Dress 
Yourself, 


in a neat, stylish 
and attractive 
manner. 


You 


can do this by using 


Satsuma 2" 


Enamels 
at the same cost as ordinary paint. 
(White, black and 18 beautiful tints.) 

The Walls, Woodwork and Old 
Furniture dressed in Satsuma Interior 
Enamels gives the room a delicate and 
finished appearance. 

Send for our Free Color Card and booklet, 
“ How to Refurnish the Home Without 


Buying New Furniture.’’ All good dealers 
handle them ; if yours does not, write us. 
HEATH G&G MILLIGAN MFG. CO., 
Makers of Best Prepared Paint and Railway White Lead, 


Dept. A, Chicago, Ill. 
Established 1851. 























DEAL for students and for all writers. 
the pen and distracting of the thought. 
word or to write a 
and without shaking or jarring. 


157 Broadway, New York. 





No dipping of 


To write a 
page it is always ready. Instantly — 
Sold Everywhere. 

L. E. WATERMAN CO., 

12 Golden Lane, London, Eng. 
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Wafers 
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Chocolate 
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Delicacies for 





Dainty 
Desserts 







National Biscult Company. 





IVER JOHNSON 


SEMI- HAMMERLESS\ !\ V//SINGLE. GUN 
AUTOMATIC. , /Z7 TRIGGER 
\ el 





A Perfect Gun at 
a Popular Price, $9.50 
Made on Entirely New Principle. 


No Top aor Side Action. 
Absolutely Safe. 


Experience, age and best results are 
correlative. The 


Iver Johnson 
Firearms 


show it. They are the triumphs 
of the New Century. Look for 
our name on barrel of every 
gun; none genuine without it. 

Ask your local dealer or send for Catalogue. 


iver Johnson’s Arms and Cycle Works, 
Fitchburg, Mass., U. 8. N. Y. Office, 99 Chambers 8t. 
Manufacturers of the well-known Iver Johnson 
Bicycles, Guns and Kevolvers. Established 1871. 













so Ma « 
ELECTRICAL, MECHANICAL 
AND STEAM 


ENGINEERING, 


HEATING, VENTILATION AND 
PLUMBING, 
MECHANICAL DRAWING. 


To securea few representative students 
in all parts of the country, the Trustees 
of the American School of Correspond- 
ence offered a short time ago to award 
a limited number of Free Scholarships. 
This offer is to be 


WITHDRAWN 


September 30, 1roo1. Applications will 
be considered in the order received 
until that date. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE, 
Chartered by the C Ith of M. h 





Boston, Mass., U. S. A 
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HE YOUTH’S COMPANTON is an illustrated 


yaper of eight pages. Its subscription 

1.75 a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
secriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money-Order, or 
an Express Money-Order. WHEN NEITHER OF 
THESE CAN_BE PROCURED, send the money in a 
Registered. Letter. All postmasters are required 
to register letters whenever requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 


weekly 
price is 


| the closeness of a room. Yuma on a moonlight | 
| midnight presents a spectacle that is unique. 


| women and children, lies sleeping out-of-doors. | 
| There are cots on the flat roofs, cots on the 


silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 


responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning cur paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-Office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying money to strangers 
to renew EUbecriptions. 4 Sowels of cabsorintions 
to The Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this they must do it at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
oO 

PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








NERVOUSNESS. 


W 


AT may be called a minor 
degree of neurasthenia is the 
indefinite condition called 
“nervousness.” Sufferers from 
it are not incapacitated for 
business or social duties, nor 
are they seriously ill, like the 
confirmed neurasthenic, yet 
their existence is often a pitia- 
ble one. They are restless 
and unable to fix the mind on any subject, sleep 
is disturbed, and often there is an indefinable 
fluttering sensation within the chest. 

They may have a good appetite and not feel ill 
physically. And herein lies their greatest danger, 
for they persuade themselves that all they need 
is a nerve tonic of some sort, or a little stimulant, 
and they dose themselves with various advertised 
remedies, one after another, or begin to drink a 
little wine or spirits. 

The stimulation makes them feel better for a 
time, but the inevitable reaction comes, when they 
feel worse than before, and run again and again 
to the bottle of “tonic,” or drink until they become 
confirmed drug-takers or dram- drinkers —and 
which is worse it would be hard to say. 

The fatal mistake which these persons make is 
in assuming that they are not ill physically, but 
only “nervous.” In almost every such case a 
careful examination by a physician will bring to 
light disorder of some organ, and show that the 
patient is physically ill and should be treated 
accordingly. It is not nerve tonics or stimulants 
that he needs, but a course of medical treatment— 
dietetic, hygienic, and perhaps medicinal. 

In the majority of cases it will be found that the 
digestion is at fault. There may be no evident 
symptoms of dyspepsia,—no nausea, distress after 
eating, or eructations,—yet the food may be 
scarcely digested at all. The stomach. does its 
work, perhaps, in the preliminary digestion of the 
food, but the intestines, where the assimilation 
of nutriment is, or should be, effected, are at 
fault. 

The food is not elaborated into such shape that 
it can be taken up by the lacteal vessels and 
carried to the nerve and,other structures that need 
constant renewing, and so the tissues suffer from 
partial starvation. 

Furthermore, the imperfect intestinal digestion 
results in the manufacture of various poisons, 
which are absorbed and cause a morbid condition 
of the nervous system. 

Treatment should be directed to the intestinal 
trouble and not to the “nervousness,” which will 
speedily disappear when once the causal condition 
has been cured. 


Y 
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A TORRID TOWN. 


UMA, Arizona, has long been known as the 
hottest town in the Union. It is situated 
in the middle of a vast arid region of yellow 

sand, barren hills, sterile cafions and extinct 
voleanoes. Amid the burning alkali waste few 
wild things live save reptiles—lizards, snakes and 
the hideous horned toad. Except a few sparse 
cottonwood trees, carefully cherished, there is no 
greenery for miles. 

The sun pours from a cloudless sky twelve hours 
a day for months at a time, frequently causing 
inflamed eyes and blindness by its withering glare ; 
and the soil becomes so hot that no white person 
can step upon it in comfort thinly shod. Tough 
range cattle often sicken and die of heat. Human 
existence is carried on with the least possible 
exertion; laziness is the price of life. 

The inhabitants rise at dawn. 
the heavier part of the day’s work is done. By 
eight labor is abandoned, and the entire population 
seeks cover. All stores are closed, and all houses 
draw their heavy board window-blinds. A few 
friendly Indians, perhaps, brave the blasting, 


oven-like heat of the streets; otherwise the town | happy. 


might be a city of the dead. 
At night, the whole population sleeps out-of- 


doors during the hottest season, and many of tists 


them for ten months in the year. In midsummer, 


even the most hardened old-timer cannot endure | wants to keep on writing his own speeches.” 


| 
| 


THE YOUTHS COMPANION. 


For the teeth use “Brown's Camphorated Sapona- | 
The only sure preventive of deposits 
(Adr. 


| ceous Dentifrice.”’ 


“Everybody in town,” a visitor reports, “men, of injurious matter on the teeth. 





AGENT'S OUTFIT FREE. 
ve articles, express prepai This 

tin hasl cose bottom which allows remova] of 
= most delicate cake without breaking. Bottom 
fits in groove; will not leak batter. Ten styles, 
round, square and oblong. Weare largest mnfrs. of Aluml- 
num, Granite and Tin Ware Novelticsin U. 8. Dept. AG 
HOUSEHOLD NOVELTY WORKS, 25 Randolph St. Chicago. Ili. 

or New York, Buffalo, St. Louis, Kansas City, Denver, Seattle. 





porches, cots in the back and front yards and cots 
out in the streets, where the fevered people have 
sought the least breath of stirring air; and every 
cot is occupied by a human being. Some are 
stretched out with only the lightest sheets over 
them, some are wearing their thin cotton clothes, 














window-cleaning, dish-washing. and hundreds 
of other things, there is nothing to equal Paterson 
Parchment Paper. 
Sent with neat attachment on receipt of $1.00, 
express paid to your nearest express office. 
Write for Booklet and Samples, sent free on request. 
Parchment 


rCo.,35 8th St.,Passaic,N.J. 


A Flying Machine at Last. 


Scientific kite-flying within the 
reach of all. A marvel of 
simplicity. Any boy or girl 
can fly it. Tandems delight 

both young and old. | 
Ss Introdu Size | 
So motin 10¢., 3 for 2&e. 

Agents wanted everywhere. | 


occurred on August 16, 1896, when, with a hot wind 
blowing off the desert, the mercury, 110 degrees 
at dawn, rose at noon to 123 and at four o’clock to 
129 degrees. 

Think of it—and feel cool. 


and many little children slumber with only the “r antag | 
sapphire sky over their innocence.” Paterson Parchment Paper, | 
" " -) " e heir 
August and September are the worst months, talntioa sit becee butter sal alotes ireah: used ; 
and the worst recorded day in the history of Yuma in baking or cooking, it’s a great help. F 5) 
‘ 
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AGAINST FALSE ALARMS. 


In all our large cities, when an alarm of fire is 
rung and the engines of but one district are called | 
out, there is an expense to the department for | 
fuel and wear and tear of the apparatus estimated 








| at one hundred dollars. : achine Co.. 
The turning in of a false alarm, therefore, is no . Amn &., Saco 
a, matter. A London pager says that 
Miss Ellen Tyndale, a resident of that city, has We have no agents or branch stores. 








| Englishman, I had the opportunity of noting the 


| to a clerk or servant during the seventeen years of 





| 
| 


| 


By six o’clock | 


| fi 


atented an invention which is meant to check the 
‘false alarmist.” 

The contrivance takes the form of an automatic 
alarm-post, which not only rings up the fire station 
but also grips the wrist of the alarmist witha steel 
bracelet, blows a police whistle and presents the 
man with a shilling for his trouble. he prisoner 
eannot be released until the policeman arrives 
and the authenticity of the alarm can be verified. 

The invention is not likely to become popular 
either in England or any other country. Few men 
would be willing to be chained to a post for the 
magnificent compensation of a shilling. 


All orders should be sent direct to us. 


New Fall Suits 
and Jackets. 


HERE are many 

new styles in suits 

and jackets for this 
season, and the lady who 
wishes to dress well at 
moderate cost should 
write for our new Fall 
and Winter Catalogue and 
samples of the materials 
from which we make our 
garments. We keep no 
ready-made stock, but 
make every garment to 
order. Our prices are 
lower than ever before. 
Our Catalogue illustrates : 


New Cloth Gowns, 
8 up. 


Co 


ONE HOPEFUL SIGN. 
While I was living in California, writes an 


extreme consideration shown to employees by 
California employers. I cannot recall an instance 
of a cruel and cutting rebuke from one in authority 
Jaunty Cloth 

my stay. Cost 

A friend of mine had a clerk who was eons 
forgetting important duties. Letters would 
orgotten, important entries on the books omitted, 
and messages, even, were sometimes not delivered. 
Said my friend to me one morning: 

“Really, I must speak to John. 

So John was summoned, and I wondered what 
manner of rebuke would fall upon his head. 

“John,” said my friend, “it is most astonishing 
what a very bad memory you have. But I believe 
that in time it willimprove, because I have noticed 
that. you have never once pe to draw your 
salary on the first of the month.” 

John took the hint, and after that my friend was 
more faithfully served. 


umes, 
lined throughout with 
fine quality taffeta silk, 
$15 up. 
Suits of Wide Welt 

Corduroy, $20 up. 

The latest material — 
with the soft lustre of silk 
velvet, and of splendid 
wearing qualities. 

Separate Skirts, $4 up. 
Rainy-Day and Golf Suits and Skirts, 
Suits, $8 up. Skirts, $5 up. 

Long Outer Jackets, $10 up. Jaunty Short 
Jackets, $7 up. 

We Pay Express Charges Everywhere. 

Remember this is a “‘ Money Back” Business. 

** What Does That Mean?” 

It means that whatever we send you must fit and 
give you satisfaction. If it does not, send it back, 
and we will refund your money. 

Catalogue and samples will be sent_/ree by return 
mail. Be sure to mention whether you wish samples 
for suits or for cloaks, so that we will be able to send 
you a full line of exactly what you desire, 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 
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MEMORIES OF BOYHOOD. 


Recalling childhood’s days does not often have 
such an unfortunate effect as in this story printed 
by a Pennsylvania paper: 

While waking along the track of the Phila- 
delphia & Reac ing ailroad near Lebanon, a 
farmer began thin ae seee his boyhood days, 
and what fun it used be to place his tongue 
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» he. oy Wl Ae, eth. veep. 


ET Willie Green and Johnnie 
Brown shin up the tree and 
shake the apples down, and you 
and I will put ’em in the baskets. 
Willie and Johnnie have 


‘Iron Clads’ 


on and it won’t hurt their stock- 
ings. Ma says after this she is go- 
ing to buy ‘ Iron Clads’ for me.’’ 

And she is right; for if any 
stocking will stand tree-climbing, 
it is Improved No. 19, with 
Triple Knee. 

If lealer doesn’t keep St. J 

ne ron taai® est oe 
sample pair, prepaid, stating size. If 
you send $1.00 for 4 pairs, we will in- 
clude Free a pair o 


ored ones for the baby. 8. 
order No. 19; for Girls, No. 9; for 


Men, 'No. 188 ; for Women, No.77. 
COOPER, WELLS & CO., St. Joseph, Mich. 
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If you 
could see 


the Instrument, 







music so tune- 
ful and rich in 
harmony, there 
would be no trouble 

in selling youa ... 


Others 55 - 


$3.00 to $7.00. 


Columbia Zither. 


‘* The Easy to Play.’’ 

Wonderful in simplicity, it is readily played with- 
out a teacher from chart—furnished free. The bass 
chords are tuned in groups, all made up and ready 
to pluck, enabling the playing of accompaniments 
with less effort than is possible on any other ziiher. 

Your music dealer should have the Columbia. 

If not, cond gles to us and we will ship, ex- 

press prepaid. Send for FREE Catalogue. 
Co., Dept. T, 150 Liverpool St., 


The Phescherp 
East Boston, Mass. 











against a piece of cold metal. 





Following up the thought, he knelt by the track 
and placed his tongue on one of the rails. The 
sensation was delightful, but he had not enjoyed 
it long before he heard a train coming, and then, 
to his dismay, found that his tongue was frozen to 
the rail. 

There was nothing to do but to pull it loose, and 
when he did that he thought it was coming out by 
the roots. A visit to the doctor reassured him 
on that point, and he eventually got well. It will 
never as = a tongue as it was, but it is 
believed that the man’s common sense has gained 
as mucli as his tongue has lost. 


A few of the 
PROMINENT PERSONS 


who use and recommend 


FAIRY 
SOAP 


Mrs. (Senator) Allen, Nebraska 
wieme te Aspiroz, wife of Chilean Ambas- 
or 

Mrs. (Senator) Baker, Kansas 

hin pa Bate, Tennessee 
rry, Arkansas 
Burrows, Michigan 
Butler, North Carolina 

moe f uisiana 

Chandler, New Hampshire 
Clark, Wyoming 
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THE LAST OF THE BUTTONS. 


It is related by an exchange that in a certain 
parish, the name of which is prudently withheld, 
the wife ofa clergyman was mending clothes when 
a neighbor dropped in for a social chat. 


The visitor’s attention was attracted to a large | 
basket half- filled with buttons, and carelessly 
Sagerns them she suddenly remarked : | 

“Why, here are two buttons exactly the same as | 
those my husband had on his last winter suit!” ‘ 

“Indeed,” said the clergyman’s wife, “that is saumeumimen 
curious! ‘All these buttons were found in the | Mrs. (Captain R. D. Evans 
collection-basket, and I have saved them, thinking “ (Senator) Fairbanks, Indiana 
I might put them to use.” a Foster. 

After this the conversation languished, and very 
soon the visitor took her departure. But the | 











” Cullom, Illinois 
Countess Cassini, niece of Russian Ambas- 


or 
Mrs. (Senator) Daniel, Virginia 
- bag Davis, Minnesota 


“ 


“ 
(Justice) 
(Senator) Gallinger, New Hampshire 


Frye. 
Field 


story got abroad, and no -more buttons were Gear, Iowa 
found in the basket. (Representative) Grosvenor 
wy eh tank te 
sd ansbrough, No: ota 
oS & “ Hari Kencas 


Hawley, Connecticut 
Heitfeld, Idaho 
Massachusetts 


’ Hoar, 
(Speaker) Henderson 
Thomas Hendricks, widow of late Vice- 
President — 


wife of Austro-Hun- 
or 


Am 
Jones, Arkansas 
Kenney, Delaware 


AN ODD NEST. . 

A correspondent of Cassell’s Magazine records a | 
curious freak on the part of some wasps in| 
Gloucester, England. | 


The wasps were noticed goin in and out of a 
lock which secured a workshop door. The owner | 





rian 
Mrs. (sEnator) 
of the shop had the lock removed to satisfy his 
curiosity about the doings of the busy workers. 
He found a nest inside. The cells were made of 
mud and were full of larvae. There were several | 
dead wasps inside the lock. 
As the lock was in almost daily use, the wasps 
could not have had a very peaceful home. 


ry. Louisiana 
McLaurin, South Carolina 
MeMillan, Michigan 
n, Virginia 
Money, eer 
Rob’t McKee, daughter of Ex-President 
arrison 
(Justice) McKenna 
nid Matthews 
General) Miles. 
ertvago, wife of Mexican Ambassador 
(Senator) Nelson, Minnesota 
™ Pettus, Alabama 
be Pritchard, North Carolina 
we warles, Wisconsin 
ned awlins, Utah 
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THE EGOTISM OF “PA.” 


The young daughter of the eminent statesman 
had just received her diploma, but she was not 





(General) |! 
“ “(Senator) Scott, West V: 
“Father is so egotistical!” she sighed. - 3h 
“Why, what’s the matter?” asked a sympa- 
friend, who happened to be a reporter for 
ashington Star. 
“Well, after hearing my graduating essay, he 





“ 8 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton 
(Senator) Stewart, 


Nev: 








company 
if you use 


No matter how much 
you pay for a soap you 
cannot get anything 
purer, better, more con- 
venient and economical 
than FAIRY SOAP and 
yet the price is only 
five cents. 


Made only by THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY. 
» New York, Boston, Philadelphia, St Louis. 
Also makers of GOLD DUSI Wasuing Powder. 
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AUNT BECKY’S PICNIC. 
“No, I didn’t see Cyrus’s wife!” said Mr. 


Teed. He spoke sharply. It might have been 
because some thought of her was irritating, or 
because he had not quite recovered from the 
fatigue of a hot-weather journey to and from 
the city. “I saw Cyrus,” he added, more amiably, 
after a moment. “She was down ’t the beach,” 


he said. 
“Seems this beach he spoke of is a fashionable 
place where rich folks go. Nothin’ there, he tells 


me, but sand and water and big hotels. Cyrus 
was there over Sunday. He saysa dollar bill’d 
cover all they give him for dinner at the hotel, 
but ’twouldn’t go but mighty little way toward 
payin’ for it. His wife don’t like the place, 
nuther. She went because her neighbors did, 
and she’s goin’ to try to stick it out another week, 
but there ain’t anything to do there but wear 
clothes, and such weather as this, she says, that 
ain’t a kind of reecreation she covets. 

“Near’s I could find out, it’s a case of puttin’ 
up with things ye wouldn’t put up with at home, 
and jest because it’s stylish to—to set around 
and suffer in that p’tic’lar spot. ‘That reminded 
me of how old Aunt Becky Palmer went to the 
picnic, and I told Cyrus. You remember that. 
Sho! Don’t you? 


“Well, seems Aunt Becky’d gone to the Free | 


Baptist pienic the year before, and, one way ’n’ 
another, she’d found pretty hard sleddin’. So 
when they started to get up the next one, and 
folks would ask Aunt Becky if she was goin’, 
‘Well,’ she’d say, ‘I may not go in the hay-rack, 
with the rest of ye, because I’m big and heavy, 
and I always feel as if I was scrougin’ somebody ; 
but I’ll git my share of picnic doin’s, don’t you 
fret !’ 

“Come picnic mornin’, and they druv by the 


house and hollered for her; but she didn’t appear, | 


and, bein’s the house was all shet up, the folks 
in the hay-rack concluded somebody must ’a’ 
given her a lift. But they didn’t see hide nor 


hair of her all day; and when they druv back | 


home at night, lo and behold ye, there was Aunt 
Becky settin’ on her front door-step, lookin’ as 
calm as one of her own hollyhocks. 

“They stopped the hay-rack, and Ted Merriman 


got out to give her some truck she’d lent the | 
*What’s the trouble, Sister Palmer?’ | 


committee. 
he says. ‘Why didn’t ye jine us at the picnic?’ 

“JT did, in sperit,’ says she. ‘I told ye all that 
I’d git my share o’ picnic doin’s, and I hev. 


“*T harnessed up this mornin’ and druv eight | 


mile, same as you folks hev. There ain’t any 
springs to the old wagon I took—any more’n 
there are in your hay-rack. I set out in the sun 
two hours after I come back, and then I walked 
three-quarters of a mile to get a drink of cold 
water. I cut up a piecc ¢’ pickle and et it in my 
blueberry pie at noon, and I had ketchup on 
my doughnuts, jest the same’s I hed last year. 
And I’ve contrived to tumble round out in the 
pasture so’s ’*t I’m consid’able black and blue. 
‘Take it all around, I d’ know but I’ve hed jest ’s 
much pienie ’s you have. 

“*But,’ she says, ‘I didn’t run into no p’ison- 
ivy, and I didn’t git covered with black ants, and 
I didn’t git tipped out o’ no hay-rack into a 
puddle,—and all them things happened to me 
last year—and in so fur forth I cal’late I’m 
ahead o’ the rest of ye.’ 

“So, as I told Cyrus,” Mr. Teed concluded, “I 
sh’d s’pose his wife could get the gineral effect 
at home of the place she’s at, pervidin’ she’d 
dress up, and fill her shoes with sand, and set all 
day in the hottest place she could find, and sleep 
at night in the stuffiest room. Viewin’ it by- 
and-large, seems if she’d be the gainer by it, 
because to do them things at home wouldn’t cost 


her anything.” Ww. L. S. 
® & 


STABLED FOR THE NIGHT. 


There was a driver of old-time Newburyport, 
famous in the day of coaches as one of the best 
whips whose toplofty vehicle, to the sound of 
tooting horn and snapping lash, was wont to 
cover at a gallop the forty straight miles of 
turnpike into Boston. In his later years, when 
railroads had superseded coaches, he was forced 
to become the driver of more commonplace 
conveyances; but his heart was not in that 
humble work. 

On one occasion, having engaged to drive a 
lady, a spinster of wealth and elegance, to attend 
a ball, he duly called for her, saw her safely 
bestowed in the carriage with all her voluminous 
furbelows, and drove off. He drove to the block 
wherein was the mansion in which the ball was 


taking place, drove absent-mindedly around it, | 


drove home, drove into the stable, descended, 


unharnessed, and went indoors to bed, leaving | 


his fare bolt upright in her satins sitting patiently 
in the stable. When she finally pulled aside the 
carriage curtains and discovered her situation, 
her feelings may be imagined. 

The English artist, W. P. Frith, once related 
a similar anecdote of a picture-collector of his 
acquaintance, an irascible country squire. 

The old gentleman frequently dined with his 
country neighbors and drove home, often several 
miles, late at night. Once, after dining heavily, 


THE YOUTHS COMPANION. 


he fell asleep, and did not wake when the carriage | 
drew up before his home. The coachman made 
the usual halt,—it was the old man’s custom 
to let himself out,—and then, supposing his 
passenger had alighted, drove on to the stable. 
Some time later, while enjoying a late supper, 
the butler inquired his master’s whereabouts— 
was he spending the night out? A brief dis- 
mayed colloquy ensued, but they divined the 
situation, and rose to it. 
| ‘Tiptoeing stealthily out to the coach-house, 
they peeped into the carriage, beheld its slumber- 
ing occupant, cautiously led out and reharnessed 
the horses, and drove him, still vociferously 
snoring, back to his own front door, where the 
butler ventured to awake him and obsequiously 
ushered him in. 
“Bless my soul, I must have been asleep !’”’ he 
muttered, drowsily, as he stumbled up the steps ; 
| but he never guessed that he had spent a part of 
| the night in his own coach-house, and the two 
clever servants kept their own counsel—and their 
places. 








HUXLEY ON HIS CAT OLIVER. 


At one time Professor Huxley was asked for 
| some remarks on his pets, remarks that might 
be of use in an article upon the “Home Pets of 
Celebrities.”” Following is the letter which he 
sent in response: 

“To Mr. J. G. Kitton, Hodeslea, April 12, 1893. 

“A long series of cats has reigned over my 
household for the last forty years, or thereabouts, 
but I am sorry to say that I have no pietorial or 





| lencies. 

**The present occupant of the throne is a large, 
young, gray tabby, Oliver by name. Not that he 
is in any sense a protector, for I doubt whether 
he has the heart to kill a mouse. However, I 
saw him catch and kill the first butterfly of the | 
season, and trust that this germ of courage, thus | 
manifested, may develop with age into efficient 
mousing. 

“As to sagacity, I should say that his judgment 
respecting the warmest place and the softest 
cushion in a room is infallible—his punctuality 
at meal-times is admirable; and his pertinacity 
in jumping on people’s shoulders till they give 
him some of the best of what is going indicates 
great firmness.” 

Of this same kitten Huxley writes to his 
youngest daughter: 

“T have seen handsomer kittens, but few more | 
lively and energetically destructive. Just now he | 
scratched at something that M—— [his wife] says 
cost thirteen shillings and sixpence a yard, and 
reduced more or less of it to combings. | 

“1 have argued that it is as immoral to place 
thirteen shillings and sixpence a yardnesses 
within reach of kittens as to hang bracelets and 
diamond rings in the front garden. But in vain. 
Oliver is banished, and the protector (not Oliver) 
is sat upon. In truth and justice aid your pa.” 

This letter is embellished with fancy portraits 
of Oliver when most quiescent (tail up, ready 
for action). Oliver as polisher (tearing at the 
table leg). Oliver as plate basket investigator. 
Oliver as gardener (destroying plants in a pot). 
| Oliver as stocking-knitter (a wild tangle of cat 
and wool). Oliver as political economist, making 
| good for trade at thirteen shillings and sixpence 
| a yard (pulling at a hassock). 
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HOW THEY CARRY THE BABY. 


The Eskimo baby rides in its mother’s hood, 
the American baby reclines in its mother’s arms. 
The manner of carrying the Filipino baby is 
much more novel, and is considered the easiest 
way of all, so far as the mother is concerned. 
The child rides astride the mother’s hip, one 
chocolate foot in front and the other behind. 
The mother places her hand against the back of 
the baby, and the little one holds on by grasping 
herarm. That is all there is about it. There is 
no other support. 

Very fortunate babies in the Philippines, that 
is to say, those who belong to richer homes, have 
baby-carriages. They look like clothes-baskets 
mounted on four very small wheels. Sometimes 
the same basket answers for cradle as well as for 
carriage, being so arranged that the basket is set 
in a frame and can be swung. 

Filipino babies are not bothered with overmuch 
clothing. They lie about on the bamboo floors 
with possibly one garment on, and when they are 
old enough their mothers take them to market. 
It is very seldom that they wear anything on 
their heads, although most of the older babies 
have a nice silk bonnet. This bonnet is an 
| essential part of the christening in the big stone 
| church, and therefore the baby must be provided 

with it; but it is seldom worn at any other time, 
| and many a daughter is christened in the bonnet 
that served the same purpose for her grandmother. 
| Filipino babies learn to talk when quite young. 
They are not sent to school until they are six 
years old. After that they spend their days 
swinging their feet under the benches, and 
learning the Spanish alphabet in the morning 
and the Tagalog in the afternoon. Now they 
have a third language to learn, for they devote 
an hour a day to English, or, as they call it, the 
| Americano. ‘They have few things to play with, 
and do not know what a doll is. ‘They never see 
| a picture-book, and no stories are told them until 
| they are old enough to understand. 
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other record of their physical and moral excel- | | 


Burnett’s Vanilla Extract is the fixed standard 
of excellence. It has outlived criticism. It is the finest 
and purest vanilla extract that can be bought. (Ade. 








2 ' diff. unused Porto Rico’s 32. Cata. $1.19. Fine 
sheets, 50%. G. M. Frame, 23 Pearl St., Malden, Mass. 


fig School 9 TAMMERERS  «f'tremont Sttstsoston. 


A Rare Chance 


Jor canvassers to make 
big money selling 


Klenzol Shampoo. 


Address Chesbro Bros. Co., Willimantic, Conn. 


Royal Fruit Jar. 


By every test the best perfect vacuum; 
no metal in contact with fruit. Fine, clear 
glass. Handsome square shape. Has the 
celebrated Self-Sealing Fastening. Every 
Jar perfect. Use it once and you will use 
no other. If you want the best fruit-jar 
rings made, ask for Smalley’s Wide Black, 
or White for Metal-Covered Jars. Smal- 
ley’s Crown Rubber for Glass-Top Jars. 

Retail by all first-class dealers of Fruit 
Jars, and wholesale only by the mfrs., 


A. G. SMALLEY & CO., Boston and New York. 


8 SEND FOR OUR 
CIRCULARS OF 
ELECTRICAL AND 


MECHANICAL NOVELTIES. 
Mill Point Mfg. Co., Mill Point, N.Y. 






































Wwe is a delicious, fruity 
) drink which sick and 
well appreciate. It’s 
fruit nutrition in fluid 
form. Those who drink it regular- 
ly have no need of medicine or false 
stimulants. Dr, Felix Oswald says: 
“In no yo nent oy an the human 
organism a’ so large a quan 
of blood purifying fiquids.”” sad 
The delicate acid of the Grape 
clears the system of all im- 
purities, acting as a gentle 
laxative, it puts an edge on the 
appetite and gives tone to the 
system. Try it on the table. 
Sold by druggists and fancy grocers, 
THE WELCH GRAPE JUICE Co. 
Westfield, N. Y. 
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Made for Wood or Metal Bedsteads. 

It is all that its trade-mark name implies for 
sleep and rest. Order one of your dealer for trial, 
MONEY BACK IF DESIRED. 

Have never been asked to refund. Look for brass 
name-plate, ** Ideal,”’ on bed. Take no substitute. 
Write for our booklet, “ Wide-Awake Facts About 
Sleep,” mailed Free. Address Dept. A, 


FOSTER BROS. MFG. CO., 10 Broad St., UTICA, N. Y. 











5 Rooms $75 
7 Rooms 95 
9 Rooms 125 


PIPING, 
REGISTERS, Etc., 
ALL COMPLETE. 


Heat 
Your 
House 


witha 


Dighton Furnace 


If your old furnace has given out see 
what it will cost to repair it, then 
write to us for a price on a new 
DiGHtTon. Lvery Part Warranted, 


FURNACE CO., 


Taunton, Mass. 











DIGHTON 


Write for Catalogue. 














Old Carpets 


Made over into 





























Theres nothing better than 
CABOT'S 











A Weak Solution 

of Sulpho-Napthol rubbed over carpets 
and rugs with a cloth will revive their 
colors, and at the same time rid them 
of buffalo-bugs and moths. This same 
treatment applied to upholstered fur- 
niture will accomplish similar results. 

50c. and ®1.00 per Bottle. 
At Drug, Grocery and General Stores. 

FREE BOOK, ; 
telling of the many uses — —> 
for Sulpho- Napthol or Ste 
sent on request. . . . Bottle, 
Sulpho-Naptho! Co., Haymarket 8q., Poston. 























RUGS! 


ES, and so well pleased are 

our customers that orders 
are coming ata rate that we 
cannot keep pace with. ‘This 
would suggest that the time of 
waiting for the rugs will be 
shortened if you send the old 
carpets along with as little de- 
lay as possible. 

Write for further particulars. 


Lewis Batting Company, 
Walpole, Mass. 























A Relish for the Gods. 





Here it is: Toast seven or eight slices of white bread, 
place in a deep dish, adding butter size of an cae. . Cover 
righ 


with hot water to melt butter and make bread 
sistency. Add even tablespoonful of 


Bell’s Spiced Seasoning q P = 


(33 Years the Favorite,) 


an even teaspoonful of salt and four slices of salt 
fried to a crisp and chopped fine. When well 1 
stir in one or two raw eggs. 

You’ll have the swellest dish to date, rich, pu 


t con- 
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Put in oven and bake. — 


ngent, 
be 


healthful. appetizing as mountain air, and may 


served — ay or with meats or poultry. 
member Bell’ 


manner. Used 


‘s delicately flavors dressing for 
chicken, turkey, meat, fish, game, oyster patties, lamb 
croquettes, escalloped oysters, etc.,in the most exquisite 
in more homes, by more cooks an 


“Have used your Spiced Season- 
ing several years, and cheerfully 
recommend it.”—Joseph Beckman, 
Parker House, Boston. 


chefs, than all other seasonings combined. 38 years the 


original and best. 


You can get Bell’s at most any grocery store or 


meat market. If not, send us either two-cent sta 


m 


for free miniature sample — enough to make a good- 


sized dish—or six two-cent stamps for 12-cent ¢ 

Directions on every can. 

THE WILLIAM G. 
48-52 Commercial Street, Boston. 


BELL COMPANY, eral 





an. “It is a pleasure for us 


to recommend it for gen- 
se.’’— Massasott 
House, Springfield. 
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is made for particular people — people who are 
not satisfied with apple pulp flavored and 
colored to represent fruit but who want 
the real thing. 

Such people are always willing to pay the 
little bit extra that is necessary in order to get 


Knights’ Pure Fruit Preserves. 
~ Sold by Leading Grocers. 
J&A. A. KNIGHTS & SON CORP’N, BOSTON, MASS. 
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BAKER’S 
EXTRACTS 


Made by a new and original process, whereby we pre- 
serve the natural flavor of the fruits just as Nature 
flavored them. They give your food a tone 
entirely different from that produced by the 
chemic and water combinations so 
largely sold for flavoring. 


Vanilla, Lemon, Rose, <_ 
Chocolate, 
Orange, Almond, Coffee. 


It has taken us years to perfect the process by 
which we convert these fruits in Baker’s Pure 
Fruit Extracts, and the secret’s ours; but the 
results are yours at no extra cost. When you need 
extracts, simply decline others that your grocer may 
offer and insist on BAKER’S. 


In Honest Full-Measure Use but Half as Much 
Bottles; No Paneled Sides. as of other Extracts. 


BAKER EXTRACT COMPANY. 
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Sapone 


THE GREAT WASHER 
AND CLEANER. @ @ @ 








Woodwork, Windows, etc. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 





PRESENT. 


Send for Premium List, Free. 


New Bedford, Mass. 





For Laundry purposes, also 
for Washing Dishes, Pots, Pans, 


Each 10-Cent Package contains a 


We give Premiums for SAPONE Wrappers. 


THOS. HERSOM & CO., Sole Manufrs., 
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LINCOLN, Seyms & Co., 


Gentlemen: Enclosed find coupons 
for which please send me Premium 
No. 
leather lined, sterling silver corners. 
We received the Sugar-Shell and 
Butter-Knife and are very much 
pleased with them. 


1 Mill Street, New London, Conn. 
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A Lady Received This 


Pocketbook, 


also a Butter-Knife and Sugar-Shell, 


FREE. 





These are 3 of the 80 articles 
given away for coupons saved from 
cans of 


UNION CLUB 


SOLD BY LEADING 
GROCERS. 


Read this Letter: 


~~ 


Hartford, Conn. 


34, Alligator Pocketbook, 





Save the Coupons. 
Send for Premium List. 


LINCOLN, SEYMS & CO., 
Hartford, Conn. 






Yours truly, 
Mrs. W. R. Hopper, 





























SOLD IN 
SPRINKLING TOP 
BoTTLEs. 











gives a beautiful tint and 
restores the color to linens, 


laces and goods that are 


worn and faded. 
Be sure that you get SAW YER’S. 


40 YEARS THE PEOPLE’S CHOICE. 
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AUSTIN YOUNG & COS 








CRISP, DAINTY and DELICIOUS at our bakery. Protected during their 
brief stay at your Dealer’s by our special air- and damp-proof package, 
they are CRISP, DAINTY and DELICIOUS when they reach your door. 


Large PacKkages— Look for Our Name. 


Established 1825. 

















THE *““MINUTE”’ family is growing. 
The friends of Minute Tapioca and 


Minute Gelatine will be glad to know that 
they can nD — 2S 


Minute Malted 


Cereal Coffee. 


We believe this to be the most perfect sub- 

stitute for coffee ever offered. Please to 

give it a trial. It is or soon will be for sale 
all grocers who carry our other 
inute goods. ASK FOR IT. 


Send for 
Free Sample. 
Whitman 
Grocery Co., 
Orange, Mass. 
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The finest polisher—shine is brighter, lasts 
longer, never burns red—does not stain the 


hands—most durable and economical. 
ALSO IN PASTE FORM—-“SUN PASTE STOVE POLISH.” 



































